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MAXWELL L. HOFFMAN 
Appointed Managing Director 
of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters — Page 36 

















IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 


im LLS from ladders, chairs, tables and benches your clients to have adequate Accident insurance. 


caused the payment of over $355,000.00 in the past You can help them maintain earning power by pro- 
five years to Travelers Accident policyholders. viding clients with properly written personal injury 
Now, in time of emergency, it is most important for protection in The Travelers. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SPECTATOR, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. Entered as 
the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $2.00 


second class matter Oct. 6, 1932, at 
per annum. Volume CXLVIII, Number VIII, April 9, 1942. 
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THEODORE P. BEASLEY, 
President, 

Republic National Life, 
Dallas, Texas. 





Mr. Beasley as a 
successful young 
agent in his early 
twenties. 











Below—A snapshot from the early 
days of Worid War |, in which 
Mr. Beasley, left, served as an 
under-age enlisted man, attain- 
ing rank of top sergeant. 
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HERE’S ANOTHER IN ACACIA MUTUAL’S 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


.. reaching the buying prospects in every community. This 
powerful advertising support is only one of many ways in 
which Acacia Mutual makes selling easier for its agents. 
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The Present and the Future 


HE need of the average man for life insurance never so press- 

ingly is apparent as during times of trial and travail. 

Throughout the history of American life insurance, years of 
its greatest development are seen to be contemporaries of national 
crises and the ensuing periods of recovery therefrom. 

In the aftermath of the Mexican War our pioneer companies 
came into being. The sorrows and losses of the Civil War gave 
an impetus to the cause of protection which money, panics, and 
economic strictures in the years following failed to thwart. When 
the Spanish American war was over, life insurance had recorded 
unprecedented gains in the production of new business. The 
wonder years of life insurance in the twenties laid their founda- 
tion on the trying days of World War One when men facing an 
uncertain future came to see the matchless service of life insur- 
ance to relieve them of the worry inspired by a vision of their 
family in want. When all else seemed to fail the shield of life 
insurance rose higher to protect its devotees from all poverty 
and privation and blind indeed were they who did not see that 
the financial future of the family was made more bearable because 
it was bulwarked by the force of a protective policy. 

As life insurance men look back over the record of their insti- 
tution during the quarter of a century intervening between the 
wars for a world democracy, there is a sense of pride in its 
achievements in the field of social beneficence. The homes that 
have been saved; the hardships that have been obviated and the 
comforts that have been brought to the infant and to the invalid, 
to the orphan and to the widow, to the disabled and to the aged, 
all attained through the medium of money from the savings 
effected through life insurance, can be measured accurately solely 
in terms of human love. These blessings effected are a tribute to 
life insurance and the men who have furthered its cause. 

As America faces again the sorrows and sufferings of war with 
death on the center stage where all may concentrate on the force 
of its coming, life insurance protection will be uppermost in 
men’s minds, and its aid again will be sought to maintain the 
integrity of the home and the comfort of those beloved. In this 
crisis, life insurance executives and agents must strive for the 
maximum of efficiency in the distribution. Policies only must be 
sold which fit the need of each particular purchaser and in such 
amounts as will permit a persistency in protection. The ultimate 
in security must be rendered at a minimum of waste to both the 
life insurer and the life insured. 
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_..41 MEN AND A GIRL—AND HOWE 


Eastern Round Table 
Meeting of L.A.A. in 
New York City Recalls 
Founding of Organi- 


zation a Decade Ago 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Spectator Staff Writer 





Frank Price, Prudential, and George A. Adsit, Girard Life. 















ACK in the beginning of the mid- store for the new venture. With Provident Mutual Life, the first 
dle of what we then, in our nearly a decade of successful service president of the LAA, as the keynote 
fathomless ignorance of things and remarkable expansion behind speaker for the occasion. 

to come, believed was a National them, the Eastern Round Table sec- Mr. White unfortunately was pre- 

Emergency, “forty-one men and a tion of the association met last week vented by illness from attending the | 
girl” met in Chicago and launched in New York City and as a sort of a meeting and his address was read by 

the Life Advertisers Association, warm-up celebration of their tenth his co-worker in the Provident, C. , 

none too serene, any of the group, anniversary, designated Nelson A. Sumner Davis. In his message to ) 

about what the future might hold in White, advertising manager of the Eastern associates, Mr. White recalled ' 
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Committee on Arrangements:—(left to right)—Frederick J. Kiefner, Provident Mutucl, Philadelphia; H. A. Richmond, ms 


Metropolitan Life, New York; George A. Adsit, Girard Lifs, Philadelphia, chairman; Richard Rhodebeck, United States 
Life, New York, and Robert S. Kohy, Security Mutual, Binghamton. 
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HEY GREW 


the early days of the organization and 
commented with satisfaction on the 
measure of progress attained, but he 
warned seriously against entertain- 
ing “even a grain of complacency” at 
this stage of the association’s develop- 
ment. Avoid the common fallacy of 
taking refuge in mere numbers—the 
attitude of smugness—and realize 
that an organization must grow in 
spirit and responsibility as well as 
in size if it is to function properly. 


Criterion of Growth 

Carrying this thought further and 
in more specific form of expression, 
Mr. White said: “In plain words, I 
submit that while we have grown 
numerically since 1933 and while I 
believe life insurance advertising is 
second to none in quality and work- 
manship, we have not yet begun to 
measure up to the possibilities of the 
public relations features of our jobs. 
And I believe this is far more true 
since December 7 than it ever was in 
the past.” 

Commenting on the modest begin- 
nings of the association, Mr. White 
used the phrase quoted in the fore- 
going, that “Forty-one men and a 
girl” attended the opening session, 
and that a budget of $500 was set up 
for the ensuing year. “No one knew 
whether we would live or fall by the 
wayside. Because we were in a mea- 
sure a branch from an older and 
highly revered organization, a num- 
ber of companies postponed affiliating 
themselves with the LAA until it had 
shown that it could promise direction 
and progress.” Today, he noted, the 
association numbers 135 of the lead- 
ing companies of the United States 
and Canada, and the budget for the 
current year amounts to $3,300. 

Mr. White discussed the changing 
outlook and thinking habits of the 
American people and the part that 
life insurance advertising men should 
play in such economic and _ social 
changes. In part, his remarks were 
as follows: 

“People have not changed in their 
attitude toward the owning of life 
insurance, and I dare say they will 
not change. Our markets may shift 
as prospects leave for the front or go 
into defense work, but our sales task 
remains practically the same. The big 


Assistant Secretary A. E. N. Gray, Prudential, tells conferees how they can help the agent. 


question is: What do people think 
of the institution of life insurance as 
a mechanism for winning the war? 
“Fortunately, you and I know that 
life insurance is a great economic and 
social force that is not only emblem- 
atic of the finest essence of democracy, 
but one that has become and is a nec- 
essary organism in the present func- 
tioning of American economy. You 
and I know that nearly six and a half 
billions of life insurance dollars are 
invested in government bonds, con- 
tributing directly to the winning of 



















the war—and we know that in this 
year and in the years that will be re- 
quired to finish the Axis, more and 
more life insurance funds will go di- 
rectly to Uncle Sam. 


How Dollars Work 


“You and I know that other billions 
of life insurance dollars form the 
backbone of the financial structures of 
many of the industries that we count 
on to supply munitions, food, and 
other products vital to us in the de- 
feat of our enemies. We know that 





GEORGE H. KELLEY, Publications Divi- 
sion, New York Life. 


DAVID W. TIBBOTT, Director of Adver- 
tising, New England Mutual Life. 
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the life insurance companies are pour- 
ing billions of dollars into mortgage 
loans that are helping to defeat the 
housing crisis that has threatened de- 
fense industries in many large cities. 

“We know that even more impor- 
tant than these direct agents to win- 
ning the war is the cushion of secur- 
ity that is felt by the sixty-six million 
men, women, and children and their 
beneficiaries who own life insurance 
policies in the United States. This 
cushion is a morale builder so vital 
that to my mind it becomes a potent 
weapon which Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito can not forge and can not 
provide. In life insurance we Ameri- 
cans have an answer to the dread of 
insecurity which the German, the Ital- 
ian, and the Jap seek in vain. 

“As many companies pointed out 
in their annual statements, we know 
that the constant flow of death claims 
and maturity benefits to beneficiaries 
and policyholders is performing a 
vital function in lifting from the 
government the load of caring for 
those who would otherwise be depen- 
dent. Nearly seven million dollars a 
day is being paid to American fami- 
lies in the form of sick benefits, divi- 
dends, cash values, disability pay- 
ments, etc. 

“This, too, we know: That every 
dollar spent for life insurance today 
helps to protect us against the spec- 
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MARGARET 
DIVVER, 
New England 
Mutual, Ex- 
plores New 
Markets. 


ter of inflation—and that the more 
life insurance policies sold, the greater 
our contribution to American welfare 
will be. 

“Yes, we know all these things, but 
is the public aware of them? After 
all, they are not obvious. We must 
bear in mind that no government will 
act counter to public opinion, and that 
no public opinion will act counter to 
its own welfare if properly and amply 
informed.” 





HENRY HOKE, Publisher, Discussed 
Direct Mail Advertising 





George A. Adsit, vice-president and 
advertising manager of the Girard 
Life, and chairman of the Eastern 
Round Table, presided at the opening 
luncheon on the first day’s program 
and H. A. Richmond, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life’s Advertising Re- 
search Bureau, directed the first gen- 
eral session of the meeting. A. Scott 
Anderson, president of the LAA and 
advertising manager of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, was also present and 
paid his respects to the delegates of 
this group. 

The second speaker of the day was 
Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, being one of several from 
outside the organization. His talk 
was one of the highlights of the meet- 
ing and might be summarized, in a 
restrained fashion, with “inspiring, 
instructive and constructive,” or any 
other well meant platitudes that may 
come to mind. 

Mr. Gray has achieved national rec- 
ognition as a practical sales expert 
who has the rare ability to translate 
his sales knowledge and enthusiasm 
into simple and direct speech. He 
claimed, at the outset, not to be an 
alien to his audience, describing him- 
self, an agency man, as a talking ad- 
vertisement for life insurance and the 
advertising personnel as silent sales- 
men. He urged a more sales-minded 
approach in national advertising and 
offered samples of what he meant 
when he declared that much of such 
effort is wasted for lack of one essen- 
tial, indispensable quality; that of be- 
ing capable of arousing interest. 

There are only two ways of arous- 
ing interest, he said, and as long as 
mankind exists, he will never find a 
third. The two ways are: 

1. By telling him something he 
doesn’t know; 

2. By reminding him of something 
he has overlooked. 

As an example of what he meant 
by arousing reader interest, Mr. Gray 
offered some sales phrases which have 
proved effective in selling life insur- 
ance direct. The same phrases and 
thoughts which arouse interest when 
spoken verbally can be adapted to the 
printed page and the reader therefore 
might be expected to react curiously 
to: “Have you ever heard of a doctor 
being pensioned by his patients?” His 
talk, although brief, was replete with 
“For Use” wordage and thought. Be- 
cause of its direct application to the 
job of selling life insurance in person, 
as well as via the printed page, this 
address will be presented in its en- 
tirety in a future issue. 

Henry Hoke, direct mail specialist 
and publisher of The Reporter of 
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Direct Mail Advertising, made a hit 
with an extemporaneous discussion of 
this phase of advertising during the 
war emergency. Executives must ad- 
just their effort to the times, he 
warned and lists must be checked con- 
stantly. Current rapidity of list 
changes are right now about 35 per 
cent ahead of changes prevailing at 
the same time last year, he said. He 
urged absolute honesty in advertising 
claims and deplored the marked ten- 
dency of many to “wave the flag” in 
their advertising copy, being particu- 
larly upset at the moment by a full 
page cosmetic advertisement he had 
just observed which more or less put 
it up to the state of Milady’s finger 
nails for the maintenance of the 
Nation’s morale. His talk is reported 
under the heading, As I Live, on page 
28 of this issue. 

Life insurance advertising men fail 
to tell the public enough about their 
services, Leslie Gould averred when 
he was introduced by Chairman H. A. 
Richmond. He recalled that he had 
recently joined Mr. Richmond for 
lunch at the Metropolitan’s cafeteria 
and that it had only been after they 
had seated themselves at table that 
he had been informed that the lunch- 
eon was free, even to Mr. R. He im- 
plied that he might have taken more 
—and that the public also might do 
likewise—if better informed. But, 
more seriously, Mr. Gould compli- 
mented the advertising men on the 
progress they have made in this di- 
rection in recent years and mentioned 
the good work currently being accom- 
plished by the Institute, as well as 
taking note of the improvement in the 
presentation of annual reports. 

Mr. Gould felt that the institution 
of life insurance might well be more 
generally concerned about the threat 
of Federal interference with the busi- 
ness. The surest way to ward off that 
contingency, in his opinion, will be a 
progressively better informed body of 
policyholders. 

Margaret Divver, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the John Hancock 
Mutual, opened the second day’s busi- 
ness meeting which was presided over 
by David W. Tibbott, director of ad- 


‘vertising of the New England Mutual 


Life. This session had been preceded 
by a group breakfast at which Harry 
Foster Welch entertained with Pop- 
eye and assorted other imitations. 
Miss Divver discussed the effect of the 
war on the market for life insurance, 
particularly as related to women buy- 
ers. 


“There is no doubt,” Miss Divver 
said, “that women in increasing num- 
bers are going into industry and that 
they are going to earn money. At 
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E. PAUL HUTTINGER, Vice-President, 
Penn Mutual Life. 


present, however, any marked national 
movement in this direction is still in 
the making. According to the best 
information I can find, the heads of 
industries are waiting for the final 
results of selective service before lay- 
ing plans for the training of women 








for jobs on which they have not 
worked previously. 

“At the present juncture, therefore, 
there seem to be two possibilities 
open for the production of new busi- 
ness among women prospects for life 
insurance. The first is the sale of life 
insurance to women now employed in 
business and industry. The second is 
the development of sales to women 
along new lines.” 

E. Paul Huttinger, second vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
and Earl Trangmar, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, were other speakers who 
addressed this session, closed except 
to active members of the association, 
and manuscripts of their remarks 
were not made available for this re- 
port. The talk by George H. Kelley, 
of the Publication Division of the New 
York Life, on “How War Restrictions 
and Regulations Affect Advertising” 
will be reported under the heading 
Departmental Digest in our next 
issue. 

The meeting was brought to a con- 
clusion with a luncheon talk by H. W. 
Roden, president of Harold H. Clapp, 
Inc., of Jersey City, whose subject 
was “Effective Advertising Under 
War Conditions.” 





A Group of Officers:—(left to right)—Bart Leiper, vice-president; (Provident Life & 

Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn.) and Harry V. Wade, general manager; (Standard Life, 

Indianapolis) listen as A. Scott Anderson, president (Equitable Life, Des Moines) discusses 
a conference feature. 
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With The Spectator 


Pan-American Celebrates 


Thirtieth Anniversary 

The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company of New Orleans recently 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary at 
the home office. At the ceremonies, the 
founders of the company, President 
Crawford H. Ellis, Executive Vice- 
President E. G. Simmons, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Counsel Eugene J. 
MecGivney and Vice-President and 
Medical Director Marion Souchon, 
were presented with a large birthday 
cake by E. H. Hezlett, vice-president 
and general manager, representing 
the field organization and home-office 
staff. 

In addition to other members of the 
home-office organization, Miss B. B. 
Macfarlane, agency supervisor, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi Departments, 
and representatives of the New Or- 
leans agency were present for the fes- 
tivities which were held in the board 
room of the executive department. 

The vital part that the field organ- 
ization had taken in the _ steady 
growth of the Pan-American was cited 
by Dr. E. G. Simmons. “In marking 
our thirtieth birthday,” he said, “let 
us focus the spotlight on the men and 
women in the field. Their duties and 
problems call for greater effort today 
than ever before, but their accomplish- 
ments will be in direct proportion to 
their endeavors. They are bringing 
the service of life insurance to a 
group of people today who have not 
been front-line prospects in previous 
years and they will establish a greater 
clientele during these times because 
of wide diversification of prospects 
and money in the hands of many new 
workmen.” 


Reduces Liens On 


Royal Union Life 


The fifth reduction in the lien 
against the values of policies of the 
former Royal Union Life of Des 
Moines has been announced by the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Ind., which took 
over the business of the Royal Union 
Life in 1933 under a management 
contract. 

This latest reduction, which 
amounts to 6 per cent of the lien of 
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Dec. 31, 1941, applies to all policies in 
force and subject to lien on that date. 
The lien reduction amounts to $403,- 
753. 

Of the above sum, $45,389 in cash 
will be paid immediately to holders 
of certificates of lien reduction on 
policies already matured. 


Chree Resolutions 
By Life Underwriters 


Election of the committee on nomi- 
nations to prepare a slate of organi- 
zation officers to be elected at the next 
convention was one of the principal 
orders of business at the national 
council meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Mem- 
phis on March 27. 

The following were named to the 
committee on nominations: Judd C. 
Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
chairman; John D. Moynahan, Metro- 
politan, Chicago; Francis Bray, New 
England Mutual, Houston; Edward 
R. Gettings, Northwestern Mutual, 
Albany, and Frank Vesser, Reliance, 
St. Louis. 

Three resolutions were also ratified 
by the national council, after being 
reported out by Homer Rogers, Indi- 
anapolis, committee chairmen. One 
urged that all men entering the armed 
forces be more fully acquainted with 
the provisions of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act and the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, so 
they can take advantage of the bene- 
fits offered by the federal government 
under these two acts. A second asked 
that all rights and benefits of life un- 
derwriters who enter the armed 
forces continue to be maintained by 
their companies. The third was in the 
form of a memorial to the late Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and gen- 
eral counsel of the association, who 
died in January. 

Informal discussions of the mid- 
year reports by several chairmen of 
committees were presented, and sev 
eral discussion groups were held, deal- 
ing chiefly with the relationship of the 
life insurance agent to the war effort. 

Two local associations—Los An- 
geles and New York—submitted invi- 
tations for the 1943 National Associa- 
tion Convention. 





Life Management 
Spring Conference 


Pertinent problems of life office 
management under war _ conditions 
will be reviewed at the coming spring 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in the King Cotton 
Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., April 27-28. 

A remarkable program has been ar- 
ranged for the convention and will 
cover such important topics as “Com- 
pliance with Treasury Department 
Rulings Concerning Blocked Funds,” 
by G. M. Selser, vice-president of 
United States Life; ““Economic Trends 
as Related to Life Insurance,” by Dr. 
A. S. Keister, professor of economics 
in the Women’s College, University 
of N. C.; “Utilization of Part-Time 
Employees to Cope With the Current 
Clerical Labor Situation,” by G. E. 
Mecherle, secretary of State Farm 
Life; “Salary Standardization Pro- 
grams,” by James G. Bruce, actuary 
of Colonial Life, and many other sub- 
jects of particular interest to home 
office executives. 

Informal] discussions will cover such 
problems as disposition of records to 
protect them from war damage, re- 
duction of expenses on industrial in- 
surance, transportation troubles of 
the debit man and accuracy of proofs 
of death in military service abroad. 

Ralph W. Beeson, president of the 
LOMA and secretary of Liberty Na- 
tional Life, will open the meeting. 
General chairman for the ordinary 
life section is W. Dudley Owens, vice- 
president and secretary of Lamar 
Life. Chairman of the industrial sec- 
tion will be Gilbert C. Clark, assistant 
actuary of Equitable Life. 


Committee to Select 
Health Contest Winners 


An opportunity to ascertain accon- 
plishments during the last year, as 
well as to consider new health prob- 
lems will be afforded through an ex- 
amination of the returns from par- 
ticipants in the 1941 Health Conserva- 
tion Contest, conducted jointly by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the American Public 
Health Association. 

The Contest Grading Committee, 
of which Dr. W. S. Rankin, of Duke 
Endowment, is chairman, will meet in 
New York City within two weeks to 
select the winners in the contest. The 
winning cities and counties will be 
placed on the National Health Honor 
Roll and will receive awards at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber, to be 
held in Chicago, April 27 to 30. 
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Women’s Part 
Gains Import 


The labor shortage on the industrial 
front and the subsequent emphasis on 
the employment of female labor has 
extended to the domain of life insur- 
ance. Increasing numbers of young 
men, used to nothing more strenuous 
than turning a street corner in the 
general direction of a cozy cafeteria, 
are being drafted to help turn the tide 
on the northern approaches to Aus- 
tralia. Increasingly, young women 
are called in to fill the vacant desks. 

Not that women are about to play 
a new role in the field of life insur- 
ance. They have made a conspicuous 
contribution for better than a score 
of years. Today, there are many suc- 
cessful women in the underwriting 
field. We have the quarter-million 
dollar group. We have the vast army 
of women clerks in the large and the 
small offices of life insurance com- 
panies. Indeed, we have come a long 
way since, on Jan. 15, 1920, The Spec- 
tator reported: “Two of the most im- 
portant insurance organizations, 
namely, the Faculty of Actuaries of 
Scotland, and the Institute of Actu- 
aries of England, have lately taken 
action which permits the organiza- 
tions to be joined by women on equal 
terms with men. ... ” 

The insurance profession has been 
alert to the need of training inexperi- 
enced women for the particular job 
they are called upon to fill. Recently, 
the Insurance Society of New York 
has opened a 12-hour course to aid 
new employees of insurance offices to 
become acquainted with the vocabu- 
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“Buy Victory Bonds and Insurance. The Bonds will insure the 
premiums on your Insurance." 


lary and the general routine of the 
insurance business. Similar plans are 
under way in Philadelphia. 

Thus, there is more than hope 
there is surety that the thousands of 
joining the staffs of 





young women 
American life 
will close the gap caused by the rapid 


insurance companies 








TT eooons P. BEASLEY, president of the Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas, 
was born in Mount Ayr, lowa, June 29, 1900. He received his education in the 
public schools of lowa and Kansas, and later completed a course in business 


administration and commercial law. 


Though entering under age and mustering out when still in his late ‘teens, he 


served as first sergeant in World War I. 


His first business experience was in 


banking, in Kansas City, with an advertising agency, and as manager of a lumber 


and grain company in Missouri. 
the Aetna in a Missouri agency. 


He entered life insurance in 1921 as agent for 


In 1928, following a successful career in the field, he helped to organize the 
Joplin Life Insurance Co. in Missouri, name later changed to Public National 
Life and merged with company of that name which he organized in Little Rock, 
and with which he served as secretary-treasurer and aeneral manager. 

In 1936, with associates, he purchased control of the Republic Life in Dallas, 
assuming charge early in 1937 and moving from Little Rock to Dallas, where the 
newly acquired company owned a splendid home office building. The two similar 
names neatly combined into the present name of Republic National Life. Through 
an effective sales agency and the purchase of several small companies in the 
territory, he increased the size of the company about 500 per cent in five years. 
The company recently acquired control of American Savings Life of Kansas City. 

Mr. Beasley is a deacon in the East Dallas Christian Church and chairman of 
its Stewardship Committee, a liberal giver to missionary and other religious work; 
active in Kiwanis, Dads' Club, YMCA, Bov Scouts: member American Legion, 
Bankers’ Club of America, Dallas Athletic Club, Dallas Country Club, University 


Club of Missouri, and others. 








mobilization of our man-power and 
will prove an important factor in the 
continued smooth functioning of the 
business of life insurance. 


Agency Director For 
Standard of America 


The Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, has 
named Chalmers F. Zahniser as di- 
rector of agencies to succeed the late 
John D. Van Scoten. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Zahn- 
iser was educated there and at Woos- 
ter College, Ohio, and also at the busi- 
ness administration school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was in 
the banking business until 1932 when 
he joined the Standard Life. 

During his career he has been rep- 
resentative of the company at Al- 
toona, Pa., and in Philadelphia; the 
remainder of his work being at the 
home office. In 1936 he became gen- 
eral agent for the Standard Life in 
its Pittsburgh agency and has been in 
that post until now. 

Mr. Zahniser has been active in as- 
sociation work, is a C.L.U., and is a 
graduate of the managers school of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. 
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a January 1, 1942, every new 
agent, when applying for a con- 
tract with the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, signs, as 
a part of his application, a statement 
that says that “one of the conditions 
of my receiving said contract will be 
that I must complete the Nylic Edu- 
cational Course and Examinations 
thereon . . . and I agree to do so.” 
For all new agents, the educational 
program is mandatory. 

This is believed to be the first time 
that a life insurance company has re- 
quired a prospective agent to sign an 
agreement, when applying for a con- 
tract, to complete a prescribed educa- 
tional course. 

The coordinated educational and 
training program is divided into three 
parts: (a) A copyrighted two-volume 
loose-leaf textbook, entitled ‘“Nylic 
Educational Course.” (b) A system 
of review and examination on the 
textbook. (c) Practical field training 
under a system outlined in a new 
training manual, which parallels the 
“Nylic Educational Course.” First- 
hand field experience is thereby co- 
ordinated with the “educational pro- 
gram.” 

The program has been developed by 
Vice-President Griffin M. Lovelace. 
For the past two years the company 
has been organizing the administra- 
tion of the course of study, preparing 
the textbook and field training manual, 
and training special instructors to 
help agency directors organize the 
course of instruction and training pro- 
gram. A. L. E. Crouter is in charge 
of the administration of all details of 
the course and the examinations at 
the home office. 

Of a two-volume textbook, Volume 
One contains mostly technical ma- 
terial relating to life insurance and 
New York Life policies. There is a 
section on the history of the company, 
a brief explanation of the way a life 
insurance premium is calculated, and 
a discussion of the ethics of life 
underwriting. One section is devoted 
to “why people buy life insurance,” 
and discusses needs, reasons and 
ideas. Another section describes the 
principal policy contracts, with de- 
tailed explanations of the provisions, 
main features and differences of each 
of the most important policies. Still 
another section contains about 200 
questions and answers based on the 
examinations of many of the States 
which require written examinations 
for licenses. 

Volume Two of the course might be 
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Mandatory Educational Course 
For New York Life Agents 


called “The Selling Process,” and is 
essentially practical. Among the sec- 
tions are: Prospecting, the Interview, 
Work Habits, and Human Interest- 
Motivation. The section on the Inter- 
view is made up of four parts: “The 
Language of Selling” (with four 
tested sales talks), “The Approach,” 
“Objections,” and “How to Close.” 

The two-volume textbook has been 
sent to the Insurance Commissioners 
of all the States, except Texas, and to 
the Insurance Commissioners in 
Canada, for their information. Many 
of them hailed the Company’s educa- 
tional program as an important for- 
ward step in the training of career 
life underwriters, and several indi- 
cated that the “Question and Answer” 
section would prove helpful in the 
formulation of State examinations. 

To help agents absorb the material 
in the textbooks, “review-tests and 
digests” have been prepared for each 
chapter of the course. They are so- 
called “completion tests,” that is, the 
“review-test” recapitulates the most 
significant material in the text book 
almost word for word, but key words 
are left blank for the agent to write 
in. It is immaterial if the agent re- 
fers to the original text in filling in 
the key words, for the primary pur- 
pose of the “review-test” is to help 
him learn the text matter. Comple- 
tion of the “review-tests” also shows 
the agency man that the agent has 
covered the assignment, for it is rela- 
tively easy to check the filled-in “re- 
view-tests.” 

When an agent has completed all of 
the “review-tests,” the branch office 
notifies the home office, giving the 
agent’s name, and the first set of ex- 
amination questions is prepared and 
mailed to the branch office for the 
particular agent. 

There are six examinations. The 
examinations are given in the branch 
office and the agents have three hours 
to complete each of five examinations, 
and four hours to complete the sixth 
and final examination. The examina- 
tion papers are graded in the branch 
office, and a record is made of the 
agent’s grade on a _ special record 
sheet provided for each new agent. 
The examination papers themselves 
are forwarded to the home office, 
where they are reviewed, and the re- 
sults of the examinations are filed 
with the agent’s record. When the 
home office has received all completed 
examination papers, and if the grades 
are all satisfactory and other require- 





ments have been met, a_ suitable 
certificate is issued to the agent. 

In this connection, the company has 
prepared a new field training manual 
to coordinate the “educational course” 
with the agent’s practical experience 
in the field. 

It usually takes about three months 
for the new agent to complete the 
educational and training course. At 
the end of an agent’s first two months 
with the company a reminder is sent 
to the agency director of his branch 
asking whether the new agent is pre- 
pared to take the examinations. 

At present well over 1,000 new and 
old New York Life agents are taking 
the Nylic Educational Course. Over 
200 have already completed all of the 
review tests and are now taking the 
examinations. A number of agents 
and agency men have completed the 
examinations, and certificates will be 
presented to them in the near future. 

To assist the agency men in the 
education and training of new agents, 
a few instructors will be located in 
the various sections of the country. 
These young men are brought to the 
home office for an extended period of 
six months’ intensive training under 
the direct supervision of Vice-Presi- 
dent Lovelace, and then return to the 
field. 











HOW AMERICAS FAMILIES 
ARE FINANCIALLY PREPARED 
TO MEET WAR CONDITIONS 


NATIONAL INCOME PER FAMILY 


WORLDWARI[___—«4¥ $2179 
WORLD WAR IY $293 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS PER FAMILY 
WORLD WAR I[_] $506 
WORLD WAR IG7] $810 


LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION PER FAMILY 


WORLD WART[____]$1202 
WORLD WAR IGFYYZYZIff7 33839 


LIFE INSURANCE EMERGENCY 
CASH VALUES PER FAMILY 


WORLD WAR I[] $ 239 
WORLD WAR 1 V7] $907 


WORLD WAR I INCOME YEAR 1917, 
OTHER FIGURES END OF 1917 


WORLD WAR II INCOME YEAR 1941, 
OTHER FIGURES END OF 1941 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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Agents’ Compensation 
Is Hot Topic 


From the standpoint of the men in 
the field, the most interesting com- 
mittee report at the recent mid-year 
meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters was that on 
compensation. It was submitted by 
Harry T. Wright, past president of 
the NALU, as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Pointing out that the committee 
can only make recommendations as to 
what the companies should do, al- 
though it works closely with the 
agency practices committee of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, the report (purposely omitting 
quotation marks) said: 

Any contract that they recommend 
must be adjusted to the various com- 
panies’ commission scale, but for the 
company which pays the so-called 
standard commissions (50 per cent 
and nine 5’s), a contract of 40 per 
cent, 15 per cent and 10 per cent, 
seven 4’s and 2 per cent life, was rec- 
ommended with the 15 per cent, 10 
per cent and seven 4’s vested. 

The question of reduction from 50 
per cent to 40 per cent, it seemed, cre- 
ated a problem for the new men so 
after considerable study and checking 
with a number of sources, a bridge- 
over plan was suggested as follows: 
A. Details of the Plan. 

The bridge-over plan proposes a 
three-year transition from the old 
scale to the new. While there is, of 
course, some latitude as to detail, the 
Committee has agreed upon the fol- 
lowing specific illustration: 

Scale A—50%, 15%, and 10%, all vested, 
with nothing thereafter. 

Scale B—45%, 15%, and 10% _ vested, 
seven 2's, vested in case of death, fol- 
lowed by continuous 2’s, nonvested. 

Scale C—The permanent plan of 40%, 
15%, and 10% vested, seven 4’s vested 
in case of death, followed by continuous 
nonvested 2’s, and with full rights un- 
der the pension plan. 

Scales A and B are to be in effect for one 
year only. 

B. Application to the Established 

Agent. 

The established agent is presum- 
ably getting the old scale of 50 per 
cent and nine 5’s. He may elect to 
retain the old, or change to the new. 
If he changes, he may then elect to 
take: 

l. Scale A for one year, B for a second 
year, and C thereafter. 

2. Scale A for one year, and C thereafter 

». Seale B for one year, and C thereafter 

4. Scale C immediately. 

The above scale is more or less self- 
explanatory and we believe would be 
a most desirable plan for the field- 
man. Certainly the adoption of this 
plan would, in the future, solve to a 





substantial extent the many problems 
that exist today and particularly 
those of the older man. I might say 
here that I get the impression that 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
companies to vest a smaller amount 
of the renewals should the agent leave 
his respective company or go in some 
other business, and to reward with a 
higher commission the underwriter 
who stays with his company and con- 
tinues in the life insurance business. 
This, we believe, makes sense and in 





the long run we feel it will have a 
distinctly favorable effect on the busi- 
ness. 

Recommendations are being made 
that we believe will and certainly 
should cover the general agent for 
money that has been advanced 
through some vested renewals but it 
is my feeling that any plan that en- 
courages a general agent to profit on 
the failure of a large number of small 
personal producers who never earn 
(Concluded on page 37) 





Sure, She's A “Clock Watcher” 


But this widow is not restive about the lagging 
minutes from a personal desire. 


She is anxious to get home to her children, who 
are left each day with a neighbor while she her- 
self goes to work as a saleswoman to provide for 


them. 


She is the widow of an uninsured man who waited 
too long to decide that she and his son and daugh- 


ter need such protection. 


It’s an old story, but fortunately it is becoming 


rarer as time goes on. 


The life insurance agent has a definite responsi- 
bility to seek out breadwinners who are taking the 
same chance. 












Susurance 






Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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Fraternal Leader 
Preaches Patriotism 


The ever-growing need of life in- 
surance for purposes of protection 
rather than investment was empha- 
sized in President De Emmett Brad- 
shaw’s report to the board of direc- 
tors of the Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Society in Omaha re- 
cently. 

“The necessity for life insurance 
for family protection is the doctrine 
which we should preach today,” Mr. 
Bradshaw said. “The people at home, 
the boys returning from the army, 
will know the value of protection bet- 
ter than the people have ever known 





it in this country and they will be 
looking for protection rather than in- 
vestment. Let us continue our appeal 
to protection rather than to the 
money-making instinct.” 

Mr. Bradshaw condemned the atti- 
tude people are taking in the present 
war. “It is amazing to me that the 
people of the United States are so 
little war conscious,” he remarked. 

The fact that this is also a war of 
production was also pointed out by 
Mr. Bradshaw. His report voiced a 
note of optimism as to the outcome of 
the struggle. “The world has been at 
the ‘cross-roads of civilization’ ever 
since I can remember the salvos from 
campaign orators,” he said. “It is 














Cash in Banks and Office 
by Insurance Commissioners 


Property 


Interest. Due and Accrued 


and Double Indemnity Reserves 
Claims Awaiting Completed Papers 


Taxes Accrued 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


CLIFTON MALONEY, President 














THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


to the 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1941 
ASSETS 
Investments in Bonds and Stocks valued on basis furnished 
Mortgages on Real Estate, First Liens on Urban and Suburban 


Real Estate, including Home Office in Central Philadelphia 
Loans to Policyholders against their Cash Values 

Premium Notes on Policies in Force 

Net Due and Deferred Premiums and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Policyholders’ Reserves Required by Law [as computed by 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department], Set Aside to Meet 


Insurance Obligations. Including Annuity, Total Disability 


Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


. C. KNAPP. Secretary & Treasurer 


$1.051.285.78 
3.528.559.73 


3.240,321.50 
3.604.870.00 
2.936.154.54 
132.086.74 
175.633.74 
92.420.25 


$14.761.332.28 


$13.500.320.00 
59.472.00 
199.537.00 
88.926.00 
15.216.00 
19,415.95 
700,000.00 
178,445.33 


$14,761.332.28 
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easy and popular to prophesy failure. 
In every period of recorded history 
such thoughts arose because it was 
believed that society had been follow- 
ing a previously laid out and beaten 
path. Instead, civilization has been 
making a new road every day in its 
existence. We, in this country, have, 
by virtue or luck, secured substan- 
tially all of the existing means of 
luxury and we have done so within 
the last hundred years. We believe 
that any serious assault upon our way 
of life means the doom of the world. 
A hundred years ago, where our office 
now stands, was a desolate wilder- 
ness. The people who tried to con- 
quer it were in competition with howl- 
ing below-zero winters, drouth, grass- 
hoppers, mosquitoes, wildeats, snakes, 
and Indians. They passed their days 
in mud and their nights in darkness. 
Let us think of what we, as individ- 
uals, have seen and experienced. It 
was not so bad but that we can do it 
again.” 


New England Mutual 
War Risk Clause 


A new, liberalized war risk clause 
has been announced by the New En- 
gland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston. In case of death result- 
ing from a cause excluded by the new 
agreement, it provides for return of 
premiums and 3 per cent interest, or 
the policy’s whichever is 
greater. 

According to the form used in most 
states, the principal changes in the 
new War and Aviation Agreement, 
which apply retroactively to any War 
Risk Exclusion Amendment issued in 
recent months, can be defined as fol- 


reserve, 


lows: 

“1. The exclusion applicable to the 
death of members of the military, 
naval or air forces, applies only to 
service outside the forty-eight states 
of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. 

“2. The aviation limitation does not 
apply to travel as a fare-paying pas- 
senger on a regularly scheduled pas- 
senger flight of a licensed common 
carrier. 

“3. Any civilian limitation for two 
years from the date of issue of the 
policy, including the limitation for 
those enrolled in the auxiliary or 
civilian non-combatant forces of any 
country at war, applies only to in- 
juries incurred or disease contracted 
outside the forty-eight states of the 
United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Dominion of Canada, as 
a result of war or any incident there- 
of.” 
























Achieving victory for America is the first job of 


every American today. 







It is also the paramount obligation of every _ 







American institution. 





America 





As a fundamental democratic institution of 





thrift, life insurance has a vital role to play in 


















America’s war effort. Its stabilizing influence on 





the economic and family life of the Nation will 


be an important factor working for victory. 


It ; Life insurance has made great contributions to the Nation’s welfare in the past. 


Today it is in a position to be of greater service to our country than ever before. 
3 The funds of life insurance companies aid in the war effort through the investment in 
Government Bonds and through capital provided to industry to produce needed materials. 


“ The Equitable has $407.120,000 invested in United States Govern- 
ment securities and $1,491,595,000 at work in industry and business. 





In war, the unceasing flow of life insurance benefit payments to America’s families 
plays an even more important role than in peace time in strengthening the social and eco- 


is nomic fabric of the Nation. 


st The Equitable paid out $209,526,000 in benefit pay- 
e ments to policyholders and beneficiaries in 1941. 


¥ In war, the family security that life insurance creates helps to build and maintain 
\. national morale, and sound national morale is essential to victory. 


“ The Equitable provides $7,607,000,000 of life in- 


y, surance protection for persons in all walks of life. 


S Just as every individual policyholder will make the utmost personal contribution 
toward our war effort, so the management of The Equitable will work and plan with the 


one objective that transcends all else—helping America to achieve victory. 


a hom HU Lo 


: PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
7, OF THE UNITED STATES 


e A Mutual Company organized under the laws of the State of New York 


é' 393 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 


—$——$_ 
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UNitep Benefit Lire Ins. Co., OMAHA, NEB. 





Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American 3°, Reserve Rates Adopted 


January 1, 1942 





















































United Retirement 10- 
Leader * ENDOWMENT Income Yr. 
To After Mod. 26- (Male) ¢ Term 
Ord. 65 65 Whi. = Pay. 20- At At At At Min. 
Age Life Min $2500 Life Life Yr. 60 65 60 65 $2500 
10 «612.30 11.53 6.15 9.71 21.23 44.11 15.46 14.25 20.91 16.98 
16 13.47 12.42 6.74 10.45 22.63 44.33 17.59 16.02 24.27 19.32 
20 14.92 13.55 7.46 11.45 24.30 44.38 20.47 18.37 28.54 22.45 8.25 
25 16.74 14.94 8.37 12.65 26.40 44.76 24.32 21.43 34.42 26.53 8.61 
26 «417.16 15.26 8.58 13.12 26.93 44.81 25.25 22.15 35.83 27.51 8.70 
27 «17.60 15.60 8.80 13.34 27.46 44.86 26.23 22.92 37.34 28.52 8.79 
28 «418.06 15.96 9.03 13.58 28.03 44.92 27.30 23.73 38.95 29.61 8.90 
29 «18.54 16.33 9.27 14.13 28.61 44.98 28.42 24.60 40.69 30.76 9.02 
30 19.05 16.72 9.53 14.40 29.21 45.06 29.64 25.53 42.54 31.98 9.14 
31 «19.61 17.13 9.81 14.67 29.81 45.20 30.87 26.45 44.54 33.29 9.29 
32 20.19 17.56 10.10 14.97 30.43 45.35 32.15 27.44 46.69 34.69 9.44 
330s 20. 18.01 10.40 15.66 31.08 45.51 33.53 28.49 49.01 36.17 9.60 
34 21.46 18.48 10.73 16.00 31.74 45.68 35.02 29.62 51.52 37.78 9.79 
35 22.14 18.99 11.07 16.36 32.44 45.88 36.63 30.84 54.26 39.48 9.99 
36 22.91 19.53 11.46 17.17 33.17 46.09 38.39 32.15 57.23 41.33 10.33 
37 23.72 120.09 11.86 17.59 33.93 46.34 40.31 33.55 60.47 43.32 10.69 
38 24.58 20.68 12.29 18.02 34.73 46.60 42.39 35.06 64.02 45.46 11.09 
39 25.50 21.32 12.75 18.46 35.56 46.88 44.68 36.65 67.93 47.78 11.53 
40 26.47 21.98 13.24 19.49 36.44 47.21 47.21 38.35 72.23 50.29 12.02 
41 27.46 22.68 13.73 20.02 37.36 47.58 50.07 40.20 76.93 53.04 12.54 
42 28.53 23.43 14.27 20.58 38.32 47.98 53.25 42.22 82.15 56.03 13.11 
43 29.66 24.23 14.83 21.16 39.34 48.43 56.82 44.42 88.02 59.31 13.77 
44 30.85 25.07 15.43 22.46 40.41 48.93 60.83 46.83 94.63 62.91 14.51 
45 32.13 25.98 16.07 23.14 41.55 49.49 65.38 49.49 102.13 66.87 15.32 
46 33.42 27.08 16.71 23.98 42.66 50.12 70.58 52.49 110.73 71.18 16.25 
47 34. 28.26 17.40 25.70 43.83 50.81 76.58 55.83 120.68 76.01 17.29 
48 36.26 29.52 18.13 26.68 45.08 51.58 83.58 59.56 132.29 81.41 18.45 
49 37.81 30.86 18.91 27.71 46.41 52.44 91.83 63.74 145.99 87.48 19.76 
39.46 32.29 19.73 29.19 47.82 53.39 101.72 68.46 162.53 94.36 21.21 
65 49.52 41.04 24.76 38.93 56.43 59.87 105.79 149.35 
60 63.46 51.76 31.73 51.99 68.68 70.45 a set 


Extra Annual Premium Rates for Waiver of Premium and $10 Monthly Income Disability 
Benefits per $1,000 in Event of Total and Permanent Disability Before Age 60 


15 

20 3.68 3.65 3.60 4.75 3.07 3.80 3.76 3.98 3.85 
25 4.07 4.03 3.97 5.00 3.46 4.27 4.19 4.51 4.32 
30 4.55 4.48 4.42 5.25 4.00 4.63 4.74 4.88 4.92 
35 5.17 5.02 4.98 5.54 4.85 5.27 5.29 5.65 65.51 
40 5.98 5.75 5.71 5.86 6.12 6.12 6.16 6.71 6.52 
45 7.55 7.16 7.13 7.56 7.85 7.81 7.85 8.78 8.48 
50 9.71 9.10 9.11 9.84 10.13 10.29 10.34 11.99 11.45 
55 12.86 11.83 12.08 13.08 13.32 14.41 16.55 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Limits—Ages 10-60; Juvenile 0-9. No fixed amount; reinsures over $15,000; does not accept 
reinsurance; minimum $1,000. For semi-annual rate multiply by .52; quarterly by .265. Double 
indemnity rates are $2.00 per $1,000, all ages, all plans except term. * United Leader provides, 
double benefits to age 65; one-half thereafter. + Retirement income provides, $10 monthly income 
(120 mos. certain) at age 60, or (1) $1,700 cash; (2) $1,033 cash and $1,000 paid-up insurance or 
(3) $2,549 paid-up insurance. At age 65. (1) $1,522 cash; (2) $798 cash and $1,000 paid-up insur- 
ance or (3) $2.104 paid-up insurance. 











(b) Death as a result of travel or 
flight in any kind of aircraft, or of 


American L.&A., Mo. 
War Clause 


it is agreed that notwithstanding 
any contrary provision, the follow- 
ing are risks not assumed under this 
Policy: 

(a) Death resulting from an act of 
war, which act occurs while the In- 
sured is in the military, naval, or air 
forces of any country and if outside 
the continental limits of the United 
States of America (including Alaska), 
the Dominion of Canada, and New- 
foundland, but only if death occurs 
within six months after such act. 


descending from such aircraft while 
in flight, unless the Insured is being 
transported on such aircraft without 
duties relating to such aircraft or 
descent therefrom. 

If the Insured shall die as a result 
of a risk not assumed, referred to 
above, the liability of the Company 
shall be limited to the amount, deter- 
mined as of the date of death, or the 
reserve on this Policy, less any in- 
debtedness. 
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Bankers of Iowa 


Modifies Rules 


The following rules, when effective 
as described below, shall replace al] 
rules previously announced by the 
company regarding the underwriting 
of war risks. 

Effective Date. The war clause 
(same form as currently in use) shall 
be attached to all policies issued at 
insurance ages 10 and over (both 
sexes) on applications after midnight 
Sunday, March 1, 1942. 

Limits. The maximum limits for 
Standard Life Insurance as shown in 
Sec. 2, page 1, Company Manual shall 
be changed for ages below 45 to the 
following: 








MEN 
Single Married 

Rated 5and10 All Other 5 and 10 All Other 

Ages Year Term Plans Year Term Plans 
0-9.. None $5,000 
10-14 None 10,000 
15-17 None 20,000 None $20,000 
18-20 None 25,000 None 50, 000 
21-44 None 25,000 $20,000 50,000 








Disability Benefits. The maximum 
amount of disability coverage issued 
to any risk depends on several factors 
as set out by the rules in Sec. 3, page 
3, Company Manual. Those rules shall 
be changed for ages under 45 to pro- 
vide that in no event shall the com- 
pany consider issuing Disability In- 
come coverage on any one life in ex- 
cess of $50 per month ($10,000 of in- 
surance) including such coverage al- 
ready in force in the company. Also 
the maximum limits for Waiver of 
Premium Disability Benefits (where 
the applicant carries no Income Dis- 
ability Benefit in the Bankers Life) 
shall be changed for ages under 45 to 
the following: 


a 














Ages Amount 

10-14 None 

15-20 $10,000 

21-44 25,000 
Double Indemnity Benefits. The 


maximum amount of insurance, is 
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sued on male lives under age 45, to 
which the Double Indemnity may be 
attached is $10,000 face amount. 

Every effort should be made to make 
clear to each purchaser of Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits that 
these riders do not provide coverage 
while the Insured is in military or 
naval service in time of war. 

New policies issued at ages under 
45 with these additional features will 
bear a notation directing the atten- 
tion of the Insured to these restric- 
tions. 

Members of Armed Forces. The 
maximum amount of insurance which 
the company will consider on the lives 
of applicants who are members of the 
Army (including Selectees and former 
National Guardsmen), Navy (includ- 
ing Coast Guard), Marine Corps, and 
all active and inactive Reserves con- 
nected with such services shall be 
$10,000, including amounts already 
in force. Five and Ten-Year Term, 
Disability and Double Indemnity Bene- 
fits will not be issued on such risks. 

Civilian Pilots. As heretofore, poli- 
cies on the lives of civilian pilots (in- 
cluding student pilots) will be issued 
with the partial aviation exclusion en- 
dorsement and the war clause. 

General 

1. No Supplementary Application 
will be required unless requested by 
the company on individual cases in- 
volving unusual circumstances. 

2. The company reserves the right 
to insert the war clause in exceptional 
circumstances arising on term con- 
versions, reinstatements, and changes 
to lower premium forms. 

Special Rules for Certain States 

New York and Texas: In most in- 
stances it will be necessary to decline 
applications from (1) foreign born 
males, under age 45, who are not 
naturalized citizens, (2) persons con- 
templating residence or travel outside 
the Home Areas, (3) members of the 
Merchant Marine, and (4) members of 
social, relief and service organizations. 

Minnesota: Special consideration 


will be necessary in any case where 
aviation hazard exists. 


























RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Participating and Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American 3% Reserve Rates Adopted February 1, 1942 
PARTICIPATING NON-PARTICIPATING 
LIFE $1,500 Face Amount 
Insurance to 
Ord. End. 20- Paid- 20- ——————————.. Term Term 
Life at Yr. Spec. up Yr. Age Age Age Expec- 5- 
Age Spec.* Age 85 End. Ord.§ at65 End. 55M. 60 65M. tancyt Yr. 
10 «(13.74 14.98 47.05 11.95 12.65 44.39 28.77 23.73 20.96 Conv. 
11 13.97 15.23 47.09 12.15 2.89 44.43 29.70 24.35 21.41 within 
12 14.21 15.50 47.15 12.36 13.15 44.46 30.68 25.06 21.87 4 
13 (14.47 15.78 47.12 12.58 13.41 44.50 31.71 25.80 22.36 Years 
14 «14.73 16.06 47.25 12.81 13.69 44.53 32.80 26.58 22.88 ........... 
15 15.01 16.36 47.32 13.05 13.98 44.56 33.95 27.40 23.41 ........... 
16 15.28 16.67 47.37 13.30 14.28 44.58 35.17 28.26 23.98 = 
17 15.58 17.00 47.44 13.59 14.61 44.60 36.46 29.16 24.61 : 
18 15.90 17.33 47.52 13.92 14.94 44.63 37.81 30.12 25.33 a 
19 16.23 17.70 47.59 14.27 15.30 44.66 39.25 31.12 26.08 : 
20 16.57 18.07 47.67 14.63 15.67 44.69 40.75 32.17 26.85 9.85 7.94 
21 «416.93 18.46 47.75 14.97 16.07 44.70 42.34 33.27 27.65 10.18 8.03 
22 «417.30 18.87 47.85 15.34 16.48 44.71 44.02 34.43 28.49 10.36 8.10 
23° «17.69 19.30 47.94 15.73 16.96 44.73 45.80 35.66 29.37 10.57 8.15 
24 18.10 19.75 48.04 16.13 17.46 44.75 47.71 36.95 30.30 10.76 8.20 
25 18.53 20.22 48.16 16.56 17.99 44.79 49.77 38.31 31.28 11.17 8.24 
26 18.99 20.72 48.27 17.01 18.57 44.84 52.00 39.78 32.34 11.41 8.28 
27 «19.46 21.23 48.39 17.50 19.18 44.92 54.44 41.36 33.45 11.66 8.30 
28 «419.95 21.78 48.52 18.00 19.83 45.00 57.10 43.05 34.64 12.14 8.34 
29 «=s20. 22.36 48.67 18.54 20.52 45.10 60. 44.86 35.91 12.43 8.38 
30 «21.02 22.96 48.83 19.10 21.26 45.20 63.16 46.81 37.26 12.72 8.43 
31 =. 21.61 23.59 49.00 19.66 22.01 45.30 66.57 48.90 38.69 13.35 8.49 
32 22.22 24.26 49.19 20.25 22.82 45.42 70.26 51.15 40.20 13.72 8.59 
33 22.85 24.97 49.39 20.88 23.66 45.56 74.27 53.56 41.82 14.10 8.71 
34 23.53 25.70 49.61 21.55 24.59 45.72 78.62 56.19 43.55 14.86 8.88 
35 24.24 26.49 49.86 22.24 25.58 45.89 83.41 59.07 45.42 15.30 9.06 
36 25.00 27.31 50.12 23.05 26.71 46.16 88.68 62.26 47.45 15.78 9.29 
37 25.79 28.20 50.41 23.89 27.92 46.45 94.53 65.79 49.65 16.29 9.55 
38 26.63 29.12 50.74 24.77 29.22 46.76 101.05 69.64 52.04 17.25 9.85 
39 27.52 30.09 51.08 25.69 30.61 47.10 108.37 73.77 54.66 17.84 10.20 
40 28.46 31.14 51.49 26.67 32.12 47.48 116.66 78.25 57.50 18.46 10.60 
41 29.46 32.24 51.93 27.69 33.75 47.88 126.12 83.12 60.58 19.08 11.05 
42 30.52 33.40 52.42 28.75 35.49 48.31 137.05 88.48 63.93 20.30 11.56 
43 31.65 34.64 52.95 29.89 37.41 48.79 149.83 94.42 67.53 21.04 12.13 
44 32.84 35.96 53.55 31.08 39.51 49.32 164.98 101.05 71.39 21.82 12.75 
45 34.12 37.36 54.22 32.35 41.82 49.91 183.25 108.55 74.55 23.33 13.46 
46 35.47 38.86 54.96 33.67 44.33 50.52 117.10 80.06 24.21 14.19 
47 36.90 40.44 55.77 35.06 47.12 51.19 ... 126.97 84.98 25.15 15.00 
48 38.44 42.14 56.70 36.52 49.99 51.92 ..... 138. 90.42 26.14 15.92 
49 40.08 43.95 57.71 38.08 53.45 52.73 152.15 96.54 28.07 16.96 
50 41.81 45.87 58.82 39.72 57.36 53.61 168.52 103.47 29.25 18.10 
51 43.67 47.93 60.04 41.46 61.50 54.57 ..... . 111.35 19.35 
52 45.63 50.11 61.40 43.29 66.59 55.63 ..... 120.41 20.73 
53 47.74 52.45 62.90 45.24 71.87 56.78 ..... 130.91 22.23 
49.98 54.95 64.56 47.30 78.76 58.03 ..... | a 23.86 
55 52.37 57.62 66.37 49.49 87.04 59.40 ........... _ - 25.64 
56 54.92 60.47 68.36 51.80 eee . 27.60 
57 57.65 63.52 70.55 54.25 BE etc isis. need’. sane 29.75 
58 60.56 66.80 72.97 56. SEL kuitena, *- ny ate». ekven. eee 32.08 
59 63. 70.29 75.59 59.62 Rf c5e” caeen Gunsia 34.61 
67.01 74.06 78.49 62.55 BED casks cance (eSwee: eho 37.36 
61 70.56 78.10 81.65 65.67 ..... 70.71 
62 74.38 82.44 85.12 68.98 73.23 
78. 87.11 88.90 72.51 75.99 
64 82.85 ... 93.05 76.27 ..... 79.00 
65 87.53 97.57 80.27 82.64 
* Minimum Amount $5000 
§ Minimum Amount $2000 
+t Minimum Amount $2500 
t Prior to maturity $1500 Insurance or Cash Value if greater; after maturity $10 monthly Life 
Income 120 months certain. 











New Contract Of 
Pacific Mutual 


Designed for the need of a people 
at war, who are straining every re- 
source to meet the demand for all-out 
economic effort, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, has 
introduced a new low-cost form of 


contract, known as Income Security 
Policy, supplementing the Govern- 
ment’s Social Security program. 

Each policy unit provides an initial 
death payment of $100, and an in- 
come of $10 a month until the bene- 
ficiary reaches age 65, serving as a 
bridge over the period which inter- 
venes before Social Security benefits 
become effective. 
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97 Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The year 1942 finds this country in the throes of 
a war economy. All of the country’s resources, 
all of its man power must be devoted primarily to 
the winning of the war if we are to preserve our 
institutions, our freedom, our independence. How 
does this obligation, which rests upon every one 
of us, affect a life insurance company and the 
responsibilities of management? 


A year ago we said in our annual report: “The 
management of a life insurance company has a 
primary responsibility to its policyholders to 
invest the funds of the company and to conduct 
its affairs so that the company will be able 
promptly to meet all its contractual obligations to 
policyholders and beneficiaries when they fall 
due.” And we added: “The discharge of that 
responsibility carries with it a great opportunity 
for service to the public at large.” 


War, particularly so devastating and extensive 
a war as the present one, does not lessen in the 
slightest either this responsibility to protect the 
policyholders or the opportunity for service. On 
the contrary, because of the uncertainties and 
hazards—economic, social and individual—which 
are inevitably incident to such a war, these 
responsibilities and these opportunities are greater, 
not less. 


The Company has lived through four wars in 
which the United States was involved—the 
Mexican War, the War Between the States, the 
Spanish-American War and the First World War. 
During each of these conflicts the Company con- 
tinued to grow in usefulness and service, both to 
the policyholders and to the country. It safe- 
guarded its assets, it met its obligations, and at 
the same time, when needed, it aided in the 
financing of those wars. We must dono less today. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ds 








Early in December, following the declaration 
of war, the Directors of the Company considered f 
the Company’s course of action in the light of war f 
conditions. The course then determined was, we 
believe, a conservative one. The reserves against 
the Company’s contractual obligations wer ff 
further strengthened, its real estate and mortgag 
loan assets were reappraised on a strict basis, and 
the funds held for general contingencies were f 
substantially increased. As a result, a smaller 
amount of divisible surplus was available for the 
payment of dividends for the year 1942. 





a ta 


This action has added materially to the 
fundamental strength of the Company and to the J 
long-range protection of the policyholders them ff 
selves. This is important now that our country 
is engaged in a war which carries with it inevitable 
economic strains and future adjustments. 
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The Statement of Condition of the Compan; 
which accompanies this report continues to reflect f 
great strength. | 

The year 1942 is a year for action, not words f 
In these circumstances this report is made as brief 
as possible. 


A more complete report as of December 31, 
1941, containing additional statistical and othe 
information of interest about the Company, wil 
be sent upon request. A list of the bonds and the 
guaranteed and preferred stocks owned by th 
Company is also available. These booklets may 
be obtained by writing to the New York Lit 
Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, Ne# 


York, N. Y. 
Ay President 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 


ASSETS 


Bonds: 
United States Gov- 


ernment, direct 
or fully guaran- 


teed .....+.$887,761,424.30 
State, County and 

Municipal... . 250,425,293.23 
Railroad 286,393,685.45 


Public Utility 


Industrial and 


Other 


Canadian 


. 359,479,018.79 


94,844,117.27 
87,572,396.97 


Stocks, preferred and guaranteed... 
First Mortgages on Real Estate...... 


Policy Loans and Premium Notes..... 


Real Estate: 
Home Office....... $14,192,000.00 ) 


Other Properties... 78,726,884.92! 


Interest and Rents due and accrued. . 


‘Premiums not yet received but used in 


the computation of policy reserves. 


I TN ooo. oun dacenvcanscks 


December 31, 1941 


$82,498,832.50 


1,966,475,936.01 


83,492,753.00 
416,284,810.77 


285 694,325.87 


92,918,884.92 


27,859,040.64 


31,748,518.50 


295,629.84 





$2,987,268,732.05 





Of the 


Securities listed in the above statement, 


Securities valued at $44,350,359.18 are deposited with 
Government or State authorities as required by law. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 


NN Se ac dee ee eee $2,407,683,152.00 
Present value of amounts not yet due 

on Supplementary Contracts. . 187,483,779.16 
Policy Claims in process of settlement, 

or incurred but not yet reported... .. 10,831,350.90 
Dividends left with the Company.. 130,310,435.99 


Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in 
13,625,731.88 


advance 


Reserved for other Insurance Liabili- 








tes... cance aeonees 5,584,893.45 
Dividends payable during 1942........ 30,583,660.00 

Reserve for fluctuations of Foreign 
CN. ioc k ncet Dewi aeerised 3,500,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities.............. 9.726,525.78 
Total Liabilities............. $2,799,329,529.16 

Surplus Funds held for general 
COMtIMGOMCISS.... 0... ccece0s. 187,939,202.89 
$2,987,268,732.05 





*This reserve is held chiefly against the difference between 
Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which are carried 
at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It 


started business on April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State 


of New York. The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the 


Annual Statement filed with the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York. 
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Selling Life Insurance 
To Women 


Women have supplied a _ steadily 
increasing source of new business in 
the field of life insurance in recent 
years and since the draft has removed 
sO many young men from the busi- 
ness scene, many agents are devoting 
more attention to the woman in busi- 
ness. She is making more money 
today and more women are now gain- 
fully employed than ever before. 
Speaking before the recent New York 
City sales congress, Selby L. Turner, 
of the Baldwin Agency of the New 
England Mutual Life, devoted the 
time assigned to him in outlining his 
methods of prospecting for this im- 
portant class of business. His ideas 
on this phase of selling are given 
verbatim in the following paragraphs: 

In my company last year 10 per 
cent of our business came from 
women. The average size policy was 
for $2,500. Statistics show that they 
control over 50 per cent of the coun- 
try’s wealth. I wonder if we realize 
this when we have a woman prospect 
to call on. They are good buyers, 
and their lapse ratio is very low. 
They are also an excellent source of 
new prospects. 


Four Classifications of 


Women Buyers 


When the draft started taking 
away some of my prospects from the 
ages of 21 to 35, it seemed that I 
would have to work more on men over 
35. But now the age limit has been 
increased, so now I find that if I am 
to maintain a fair production this 
year I will have to call on more 
women than ever before. Women are 
good prospects today because they 
have to take the place of those men 
who have been called to serve our 
country. Because men are leaving for 


.Prospecting 


service women are getting better jobs 
with more income. 

There are four classifications of 
women prospects who have been a 
good source of business for me and I 
believe will be an increasingly good 
source in the future: 

1. Women attorneys. 

2. Women doctors. 

3. Women who have inherited prop- 
erty, and have a tax problem. 

4. Young women in business. 

The basic sales idea I use in calling 
on these women is the same in every 
respect. I use a blue-print which shows 
a picture of an ordinary life policy. I 
have been thoroughly trained to use 
this blue-print idea which gives my 
prospective woman buyer an opportu- 
nity to completely understand what 
life insurance looks like and how it 
works. The explanation of the blue- 
print is not to show her what she 
should buy but to give her an under- 
standing of life insurance. Women 
want to know how life insurance 
works. She then understands what life 
insurance does for the family in case 
of death, for retirement, and in cre- 
ating a reserve for emergencies and 
opportunities. 


Women Attorneys Are 
Good Prospects 


The first classification is women at- 
torneys. Most women attorneys start 
out in law firms on a salary basis. 
Their incomes are fairly good from 
the beginning. They need life insur- 
ance to indemnify their families, as a 
law course is above the average cost 
of a college education and, therefore, 
more expensive. If they continue in 
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their profession, they need money for 
retirement. When they get married 
they need money to start a home. 

Three years ago I sold a young 
woman attorney who started on a sal- 
ary basis in a compensation attor- 
ney’s office. She bought a retirement 
income policy because it had a high 
cash value at any time, and a nice 
amount of insurance in the event of 
her death, and because she thought 
she would never get married, the re- 
tirement feature was very attractive. 
She didn’t marry, and because of a 
salary increase last year she added 
more insurance on the retirement in- 
come plan. 

She has been a good center of in- 
fluence for me in getting new pros- 
pects by my asking these questions: 

1. Who are the other women attor- 
neys who graduated in your class? 

2. Since her firm was closely con- 
nected with compensation doctors, I 
asked if she knew any young doctors 
who were just getting started in prac- 
tice, and who she thought might be 
good prospects. Being a Southerner, 
she thought of a young Southern doc- 
tor whom she suggested, giving me 
permission to use her name. I sold 
this doctor and two of his friends for 
a total of $30,000 of business. 


Another Good Source 


My second classification is women 
doctors. 

In the past three years there has 
been a gradual increase in the num- 
ber of women who are studying medi- 
cine and the number who are now 
doctors. As you know they are not 
as yet subject to military call, there- 
fore, the war clause doesn’t make so 


much difference. It is my opinion’ 


that they will soon be called upon to 
serve on the home front for civilian 
defense work. The policy which we 
are now writing covers them in every 
respect for this type of service. 

My approach on a young woman 
doctor still doing hospital work, or 
just getting started in practice—and 
women are the only ones who can go 
into private practice now because the 
young men are going into service— 
is something like this: 

“You or your family have spent 
around $12,000 to $15,000 to put the 
M.D. on the end of your name. If 
something happened to you today it 
would be a complete loss. I knew be- 
fore coming in to see you that your 
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and Selling - 


income is very low, and that you 
might not be able to spend much 
money for life insurance. My company 
has a plan to offer that, for the first 
one, two or three years costs very 
little to own. All I want is an oppor- 
tunity to explain this plan to you and 
show you how it works.” (I want to 
tell you that this approach has never 
failed to get an interview for me 
yet.) 


Women Now Own Much 
Of Nation’s Property 


The third classification of women 
that I have done business with are 
those who have inherited property, 
and who have a tax problem. This 
classification is harder to do business 
with because they always have plenty 
of people willing and ready to advise 
them. There is always a husband, 
lawyer, son, or friends who are al- 
ways ready to advise, and sometimes 
not in our interest. 

Two years ago a lead was given to 
me on a woman whose two children 
out of five were insured through my 
office. Records showed that the three 
younger ones had become of age to 
purchase insurance. I spent two years 
in trying to get an interview with 
this woman to talk about buying in- 
surance on the younger children. How 
these women have the same objec- 
tions that all the men have is beyond 
me, but she had them all right. In 
January, February, March and April, 
she had income tax to pay. In June, 
she was going away for the summer, 
and would be back in October. In 
October, the excuses were that the 
Christmas holidays were coming. So 
I called her in May, which was a 
month in which she had no excuses, 
and got my first interview. Unfor- 
tunately, or fortunately, somebody 
had been in before me and sold the 
three younger children and I shifted 
to the tax problem I thought she 
might have. This first interview was 
rather difficult for me because I know 
little about taxes. There were some 
changes to be made in the beneficiary 
agreements on the children’s con- 
tracts, which had been recommended 
by her attorneys. Through the use of 
the blue-print idea, I was able to 
reveal to her what life insurance 
would do in helping to provide ready 
cash to pay taxes which are sure to 
come some time in the future. 


Women More Active 
In Business 


Again the draft has created a prob- 
lem with young women who are obli- 
gated to get a job and who are help- 
ing to support their families. 

I have found out in these cases that 
the optional modes of settlement in 
contracts help in making a $3,000 sale 
where ordinarily a $1,500 sale is all 
that would be made. I have used 
them in this way: 


“You say you are contributing $50 
per month toward the support of your 
family. Your contribution would be 
a serious blow to your family if it 
terminated. Wouldn’t you like to know 
that the money you are now contrib- 
uting would go on to your family for 
a period of three years? By that time 
your brother Jim would be back at 
his job and be able to help the family 
as you are helping them today.” 

In conclusion I would like to repeat: 
Women are an excellent source of new 
production and new prospects. I can 
only urge you to look to women in 
business, women in medicine and in 
all other fields of work for a substan- 
tial part of your business during these 
trying war times. 











-. 
Thecoughly tested, up-to-the-minute 
is the Case Boox, the Mutual Benefit’s procedure for 


training new members of the agency organization. 





Each succeeding case, interesting in itself as an indepen- 
dent study, takes the new agent a step further toward 
complete competence as a life underwriter. Coupled with 
daily assignments of field activity, it makes continuous 


progress an accomplished fact. New men like it! 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE 





Organized 1845 + Newark, N. J. 


Pe) COMPANY 
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Administration 
M. A. Linton Discusses In- 
flation and Life Insurance 


A clear and reasonably encouraging 
discussion of inflation and life insur- 
ance was given by M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident. Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, at the recent 
sales congress in New York. Life 
insurance companies, he said, are be- 
ing doubly helpful, first by drawing 
off millions of dollars from competi- 
tion for goods and thus lessening the 
present inflationary danger and, 
secondly, by pouring those funds back 
when the reaction from inflation has 
left many people poor. 

The basis for the threat of inflation 
as set forth by Mr. Linton is briefly 
as follows: Estimated national in- 
come for the year beginning July 1, 
1942—about 105 billion dollars; total 
taxation—35 billion dollars, leaving 
70 billion to purchase civilian goods 
and services; aggregate price of 
goods and services likely to be avail- 
able for civilian purposes—50 billion 
dollars, leaving 20 billion dollars as 
an “inflationary gap” or “inflationary 


wedge.” That wedge has to be re- 





Departmental 


as the direct investment in govern- 


moved in some way, or the 70 billion 
dollars competing for 50 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods would force up 
prices, thus causing inflation. 

Mr. Linton then analyzed the vari- 
ous income groups on the basis of a 
study made by the Compton Adver- 
tising Agency and found that the 
people who in 1935-36 were receiving 
less than $3,000 per purchasing unit 
now have a vast amount of “optional 
spending power,” which is where the 
great danger of inflation lurks. 

Obviously the first means of com- 
bating this threat is through taxation, 
and Mr. Linton hoped that the in- 
come tax will be changed to draw off 
more of the lower-income group’s 
purchasing power. He believed that 
a sales tax may be a helpful supple- 
ment to the income tax, but that 


Social Security taxes should not be 


increased to provide funds for any- 
thing but Social Security. Whatever 


stimulates saving also wards off in- 


flation, and “the purchase of life in- 
surance has very much the same effect 














A woman may insist on the “last word” far into the night! But, day or 
night, the new SECURITY SPECIAL Ordinary Life is the “last word” in 
modern life insurance contracts. Sold in amounts of $5000 and over, 
to preferred risks, both men and women from 20 to 55, it provides 
maximum protection at minimum rates. You will welcome the addi- 
tion of this contract to your present sales kit. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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ment bonds.” Still another anti-in- 
flationary method is price control, but 
that should include wage control, Mr. 
Linton said. And governmental non- 
defense spending must be reduced to 
the minimum. The speaker further 
distinguished between adding to the 
funds of commercial banks and add- 
ing to the funds of insurance com- 
panies; the first, through credit, in- 
creases total purchasing power and 
therefore works toward inflation, 
while the second does not. 

As to the future, Mr. Linton con- 
sidered that “the probability is ex- 
ceedingly small” of having inflation 
such as Germany experienced in 
1923, because of entirely different 
conditions. He did, however, predict 
that prices might double within five 
years after the war. 

Coming finally to the place of life 
insurance in this future picture, Mr. 
Linton agreed with two agents whom 
he quoted as urging that any price 
inflation should be counteracted by 
“inflating” future income through life 
insurance. For instance, “if we face 
a 100 per cent increase in prices with- 
in five years, many families will need 
at least $10,000 additional protec- 
tion.”” Further, “when we consider 
this huge inflationary wedge of some 
twenty billions of dollars in the year 
commencing July 1, 1942, our cue is 
so to adjust our prospecting methods 
that we shall discover where that 
money is, and go after our share of 
yg 
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Production 


White-Collar Workers Are 
Still a Good Market 


Starting with “Life Insurance— 
Defender of Democracy,” Willard L. 
Momsen, assistant general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life’s Me- 
Millen Agency in New York, wound 
up by telling how to sell more life 
insurance to white-collar workers. He 
was addressing the twenty-second 
annual sales congress of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania. 

Some agents that Mr. Momson had 
met were planning to change theif 
methods entirely and seek new kinds 
of prospects. Agreeing with that 
only in part, he said: “If you are 4 
wise agent you will supplement your 
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Digest ..... 


regular work with prospecting in the 
defense worker field. A vast new 
market has obviously been created 
there. You will open the door for a 
qualified associate on pension and 
bonus trust cases. These plans are 
gaining in popularity. You will ex- 
plore the field of estate analysis and 
taxation because men are more con- 
scious today than they have ever been 
before of the need for cash in their 
estates. And you will expose your- 
self to business life insurance situa- 
tions because business brains have 
never been more valuable to industry. 

“But remember this. Whether you 
like it or not a lot of your time is 
going to be spent with the white- 
collar worker.” 

And Mr. Momsen proceeded to tell 
why. Firstly, from 60 to 90 per cent 
of the agent’s business has been in 
that field, and to neglect it in the 
future would waste past effort, throw 
away good opportunities, and fail to 
meet the obligation of service to the 
client. Real service, he pointed out, 
consists of not only “showing the 
need” for more insurance but also 
“showing him how he can pay for it.” 
Many white-collar workers are earn- 
ing more than they used to and hav- 
ing fewer chances to spend what they 
OGfM. i... 

Mr. Momsen is a strong advocate 
of programming and, particularly in 
these days, of packaging. “In most 
programs,” he said “the prospect is 
so far from his minimum objectives 
that the job looked too big for him to 
tackle—and he’s not sure that this is 
the time to take the next step in 
building it up. Therefore we must 
superimpose the package sale on the 
program sale and we’ve got to show 
the prospect how he can do a lot by 
adding just a little life insurance.” 





Management 


R. E. Myer Gives Five Ele- 


ments of Courting the Job 


After expressing his “belief in the 
essential generosity of those in the 
business in giving of themselves,” 
Richard E. Myer, who last December 
became manager of the Mutual Life’s 
Ives & Myrick Agency in New York, 
told the twenty-second annual sales 
congress at the Pennsylvania in New 
York about what he thought was es- 
sential in “A Philosophy of Progress 


and Service.” There should be real 
ambition, he said, and there should be 
genuine love of one’s work. 

That love of one’s work, being mar- 
ried to the life insurance business, 
involves a definite “courting of the 
job,” said Mr. Myer, who then de- 
voted much of his address to stating 
and explaining five essentials for 
that “courting,” illustrating them 
richly from both his own experience 
and that of others in the field. In 
abbreviated form, his five essentials 
were presented as follows: 

“The first seems to me to be read- 
ing and study of the fundamentals of 
life insurance, of simple sales plans 
and the methods of successful under- 
writers. Study, wherever I mention 
it, includes, of course, not merely 
‘book larnin’ but also attending meet- 
ings with participation wherever 
possible in open discussions. 

“The second, and it’s merely an 
extension of the first, requiring as it 
does more advanced reading and study 
and meetings, is that you at least 


delve into some of the specialized 


_ fields of life underwriting—business 


insurance, estate analysis, wills, taxes, 
and trusts. That will take you far 
afield from the study of just life in- 
surance into the fields of estate settle- 
ment, business law, corporation 
finance, and kindred subjects. Two 
great values result for you from such 
advanced study,... The first is that, 
better-informed as you are, you can 
approach any prospect with confidence 
in your general understanding of his 
problems. . . . Second, you will have 
gained the ability at least to talk a 
good game... 

“The third and greatest essential 

. is the abiding faith and convic- 
tion that life insurance is the best 
form of property to solve the personal 
financial problem of a man and his 
family, that life insurance was origi- 
nally designed for that purpose and 
that no other property has been so 
designed. That is more true as we 
meet here today than ever before. 

“The fourth and fifth essentials, 
which I shall touch upon only, are the 
necessity that we develop habits of 
correct work methods, and that we 
establish and maintain at least some 
simple form of time control, or com- 
mission control, as I prefer to call it.” 
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Are you, Mr. Life Underwriter, known as one who 
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a life insurance company? 

One way or the other, there is a difference that is 


keenly felt by your pocketbook and your competitors. 
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North Central Group 
Of Life Advertisers 


An exceptionally interesting speak- 
ers’ program has been arranged for 
the North Central Round Table of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, to be held at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., on Thursday and Friday, April 
23 and 24, 

This is the second Spring regional 
meeting of the L.A.A., the first having 
taken place at the Hotel Pensylvania, 














ASSETS 


BONDS ....... $28,973,570.54 
$11,321,932.60 in Government, 
State, County, Province and 
Municipal Bonds; $12,810,260. 
57 in Public Utility and Indus- 
trial Bonds; $3,982,923.17 in 
Railroad Bonds; $589,851.00 
Stocks. Interest accrued $268,- 
603.20, Valued as provided by 
the National Convention of 
surance Commissioners, 
MORTGAGE LOANS... . 17,234,366.83 
Including $12,235,129. ‘47 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$4,903,334.29 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $95,903.07. 


LOANS on POLICIES... , 
Including Int« est Due and Ac- 
crued $62,179.17. 

REAL ESTATE..... 

Including Home Office “Build- 
ing $647,850.48, Property sold 
under Land Contract $427,- 
383.66 and all other properties 
$8,574,077.89. Rents Due and 
Accrued $1,164.52. 


8,365,302.41 


9,650,476.55 





PREMIUMS 1,326,529.86 
Deferred and in Course of Col- 
lection—NET. 

CASH 3,419,907.79 
In Office and on Deposit in 
Banks. 

MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS 18,217.12 
Torat Apmittep Assets $68,988,371.10 


New York, on March 26 and 27, under 
the sponsorship of the Eastern Group. 

High-lighting the Excelsior Springs 
program will be a key-note address by 
W. T. Grant, president of Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City, one of the most active executives 
in the insurance field. The theme of 
the meeting will be “Placing Our 
Shots for the Duration,” and Mr. 
Grant will view the subject from the 
management angle. 

Other speakers include D. R. Alder- 





DECEMBER 31,1941 


LIABILITIES 


POLICYHOLDERS’ 

RESERVES ...... 
Present value of outstanding 
policies and annuity contracts 
including disability and double 
indemnity benefits. 


$58,038,015.00 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS. 8,150,961.09 
Present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left on 
deposit with the Company. 

CLAIMS 242,037.2 


Awaiting proof and not yet due. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIABILITIES 356,883.95 


Including Taxes, Expenses, In- 
terest and Rents paid in ad- 
vance, etc. 
DIVIDENDS 614,354.69 


Apportioned for the year 1942, 
deferred dividends payable after 
December 31, 1942, and $19,- 
354.69 dividends accrued. 
SPECIAL 
RESERVES 
For Real Estate 
and Mortgage 
Account 
UNASSIGNED 
FUNDS. ooesesseseeseseee_1,025,3 76 


RESERVES AND ey 
UNASSIGNED FUNDS 
Torat LIABILITIES 


$ 560,801.38 


-_ 1, 586, 119.14 
..$68,988,371.10 


et Lidia LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederic H. Rhodes, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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Average Policyholder Owns 
$106 in United States Bonds 








HERE IS WHAT THE AVERAGE 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDER 
OWNS THROUGH HIS POLICY: 





U.S. GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


STATE, COUNTY, 
MUNICIPAL, 38 
MM") CANADIAN BONDS 


BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 162 


MORTGAGES AND 
REAL ESTATE 122 


$106 








LOANS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 43 


= CASH AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 23 


TOTAL ee 
PER POLICYHOLDER $494 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











The average life insurance pol- 
icyholder today owns $106 in 
United States government bonds, 
through his life insurance policy, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, This is an increase of 
$13 over the figure of a year ago. 


man, vice-president of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company, who 
will discuss the subject “Who Are Our 
Prospects?” Russell B. Reynolds, 
secretary of the American Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, will speak 
on the topic “What Will We Sell?” 
Jack R. Morris, director of sales pro- 
motion of Business Men’s Assurance, 
will have as his subject “Prospecting,” 
and Martin J. Mullen, director of pub- 
licity of the General American Life 
Insurance Company, will talk on “Con- 
tests.” 

Francis J. O’Brien, director of sales 
promotion of the Franklin Life, will 
discuss “Field Publications and 
Agent’s Publicity.” George Pease, 
Equitable of Iowa, will handle the 
subject “Printed Circulars and Sales 
Material.” O. R. Tripp, treasurer and 
advertising manager of the Ministers 
Life & Casualty Union, will discuss 
“Direct Mail Selling,’ a subject for 
which he has a vast background of ex- 
perience. Fred L. Fisher, advertis- 
ing manager of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, will have as 
his topic: “Media Advertising, Na- 
tional and Local.” 
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MR. EXECUTIVE: Have the stenographers and sec- 
retaries in your office follow the above simple rules. It is 
also to your advantage to sign a Maintenance or Service 
Contract with the Royal Typewriter Company or its 
sales representative. Under these contracts, obtained on 
a 1, 2, or 3-year basis, Royal promises to inspect, clean, 
and adjust your typewriters four times a year, and to 
replace free all worn-out parts, other than rubber parts. 
Call your local Royal representative today! 


ROYAL 


World’s Number 1 


TYPEWRITER 
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N OUR BUSINESS, my boss and I need typewriters 
| ... but so does the Government. And right now, 
Uncle Sam comes first. ‘ 

Our Armed Forces and Civilian Defense need 
thousands and thousands of typewriters. Uncle Sam 
is ordering typewriters so fast that it’s hard for a 
man like my boss to buy a new machine. But that’s 
all right—we’ll just make the typewriters we have 
last longer! 

My boss asked the Royal Typewriter Company 
how to make a typewriter last longer, and they sent 
us a few simple rules. I follow these rules every day, 
with the result that my machine runs smoother and 
easier, is more fun to work on. It will require fewer 
repairs, less servicing, and the boss won’t have to 
worry about replacing it nearly so soon. 
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#Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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EW markets, new taxes, and 

the future of the American 

economy were much on the 
minds of life underwriters in March, 
1942, as they were to be for many 
months to come. There was no lack 
of cheerful signs in March, 1942. 
MacArthur had arrived in Australia, 
and hearts of uncounted millions were 
lifted up. Cripps was beginning his 
tremendous task in India. The Brit- 
ish blocked St. Nazaire and bombed 
German-held French factories. The 
Russians, as always, were in there 
slugging with all they had. It was the 
Russians whom life insurance com- 
panies had partly to thank for the 
favorable statements they were able 
to release during March, announcing 


= ee 
em a aan 
—em 


goodly increases in assets and insur- 
ance in force. New paid-for life in- 
surance in February, it was reported 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, had increased 10.6 per 
cent over February of 1941. The vol- 
ume of new paid-for business for the 
first two months of the year was 38.4 
per cent greater than for the cor- 
responding period last year. During 
the first two months of 1942, the year 
which was to be a turning-point in 
the history of civilization, ordinary 
insurance increased 53.7 per cent and 
group 26.8. Industral insurance de- 
clined 6.2 per cent. And there was 
another very cheerful sign for Amer- 
ican life insurance. During 1941 the 
net amount of new business in Can- 
ada by all life companies increased 
16.3 per cent over 1940. Total insur- 
ance in force increased 4.8 per cent 
over 1940. Premiums received in- 
creased about 1.2 per cent. 

Speaking at Memphis before the 
midyear meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Hol- 
gar Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, assailed fears 
for the future of this country as 
Sixth-Columnism. America, said Mr. 
Johnson, can look forward to expand- 
ing economic horizons in the postwar 
era. “There will, of course, be eco- 
nomic dislocations, some of them 
severe. And the danger of excessive 
inflation must be recognized and 
checked.” But, Mr. Johnson went 
on, “resumption at the end of the 
war of the natural flow of private 
capital into industry and commerce 
will provide stimulus to a movement 
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which will establish leadership of the 
United States in the economics of the 
future. 

“The savings which the American 
people have accumulated through life 
insurance and other thrift institu- 
tions will play a vital part in helping 
to supply the capital needs of the 
post-war period. While life insurance 
is essentially a social institution de- 
signed to provide security for Amer- 
ica’s families, it also serves a most 
important economic function by help- 
ing individual Americans to ‘pool 
their capital,’ creating a reservoir 
from which there is a continuing flow 
of funds into the economic life stream 
of the country to meet the financing 
needs of industry and Government.” 
Mr. Johnson pointed out that by the 
end of the war a huge backlog of con- 
sumer demand for consumers’ goods 
would have been built up. Further, 
the airplane “holds promise of being 
to American industry what the auto- 
mobile was twenty-five years ago. 
Plastics are in their infancy. Then 
there is synthetic rubber and numer- 
ous products, developed as a _ result 
of the war, but which may well have 
a permanent place in industry.” 

But in March, 1942, it was a little 
early to start worrying about what 
would happen after the war. For- 
tune Magazine estimated that by the 
end of 1943 about one person out of 
twelve or fifteen would have been 
transferred from the insurance busi- 
ness to the armed forces or some 
form of direct war industry. In 
March, 1942, however, war had proved 
a poor second to Cupid, at least as 
far as the personnel problems of Hart- 
ford life companies were concerned. 
The record-breaking marriage rate 
of 1941 and the first three months 
of 1942 was causing a shortage of 
women employees. The average num- 
ber of employees in the armed forces 
was then said to be only about 1 or 
2 per cent. About one-third of the 
new brides were soldiers’ brides, 
though, and it was apparent that war 
and war-industry wages had some- 
thing to do with Cupid’s omnipresence, 

Life insurance men could pride 
themselves on the fact that the work 
they had done in past years was help- 
ing to win the war now, Bernard 
Falk, of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York, told a sales congress held 
by the Life Underwriters Associa- 


tion of New York. The current rate 
of life insurance loans to the United 
States was about equal to the entire 
renewal premium income of the life 
insurance institution. 

Whatever their work in past years 
might have been, American life agents 
were not resting on their laurels, but 
were earnestly searching for ways of 
keeping up sales volume. Many of 
them were looking to the lower-in- 
come groups of war-industry workers 
with money to spend for the first time 
in years. But there was a voice of 
warning. “Stick to your old mar- 
kets,” Fred Bremier, market research 
man for the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, told the Keystone Group of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion. According to Mr. Bremier, the 
families above a median income of 
$1,700 a year constitute the field for 
life insurance and will continue to 
do so, he said. They still have the 
marginal funds for savings and in- 
surance premiums in spite of higher 
taxes, because their buying power is 
going to be drastically restricted. 
“The agent,” said Mr. Bremier, “is 
still entranced by talk of big incomes 
among defense workers, but actually 
those workers are still making less 
money than the people who have con- 
stituted your market for life insur- 
nace right along. Life insurance men 
are so intrigued by tales of big money 
that they are going out of their way 
in their attempt to change to the new 
markets.” Whether or not Mr. Bremier 
was correct, it seemed likely that the 
extraordinary expansion of life insur- 
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ance which had begun during the 
last war would come to an end if life 
agents stuck exclusively to old mar- 
kets. Robert H. Brennen, Jr., of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, 
told the New York sales congress that 
in 1942 average earnings for all in- 
come groups will be 66 per cent high- 
er than in 1935-36. The middle and 
higher-income groups, he estimated, 
would have about nineteen billion 
doNars to spend, above necessities, and 
the lower-income groups about nine- 
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Margaret Divver, 
of the John Hancock, pointed out the 
new field provided by women workers 


teen and a half. 


in war industries. More sales are 
made to women on the first and sec- 
ond interviews than to men, she said. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York reported a very 
interesting fact. Currency held by 


the public had risen above the cir- 








culating volume necessary for trade. 
Possibly this was due to hoarding of 
cash; more probably the explanation 
was that war-industry workers were 
carrying bankrolls that they had not 
yet learned how to handle. 

It looked as if the lower-income 
market and group insurance ought 
to grow hand in hand. Superinten- 
dent Louis H. Pink of New York’s 
complete preliminary report empha- 
sized the tremendous growth of group 
insurance since 1912, a growth which, 
according to the report, “is not only 
a story of insurance progress but one 
of social progress as well. It has 
provided low cost protection for mil- 
lions of our workers. It has also 
made for better understanding and 
good will between management and 
labor and has done not a little to 
reduce labor turn-over with its at- 
tendant expense.” The report also 
discussed needed improvements in 
more limited types of accident-and- 
health policies: improvements in the 
direction of broader coverage at low- 
er rates and revamping of sales meth- 
ods to avoid possible misrepresenta- 
tion of the coverage. 

There were definite developments 
on the tax front as the House Ways 
and Means Committee discussed pos- 
sible revisions of tax law. Randolph 
Paul, special tax adviser to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, suggested 
that the income tax law be revised 
to meet a situation which had devel- 
oped out of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Enright Case. The 
Court had held that income which 
may become due a deceased person 
as a result of service or incompleted 
operations must be reported as ac- 


crued income in the dead man’s last 
income tax return (filed, of course, 
by his executor or administrator). 
Future renewal commissions of de- 
ceased life agents could under the 
Enright decision artificially raise the 
dead man’s income into a much high- 
er surtax bracket. Adviser Paul felt 
this method should be eliminated in 
favor of a method of taxing the in- 
come to the persons who actually re- 
ceive it—to the estate, heir, or legatee 
—and that this change be made re- 
troactive. 

The Treasury had under considera- 
tion the merging of the existing life 
insurance exclusion of $40,000 and 
the general exemption of $40,000. 
Randolph Paul also observed that 
although life companies earned in 
1939 more than a billion on their 
thirty billion dollars of assets, they 
paid that year only $459,000. Adviser 
Paul suggested to the Committee that 
an elimination of what he described 
as “a double exclusion of tax-exempt 
interest” be permitted life companies 
in figuring their income tax returns. 
He also remarked that the “deduction 
of 334 per cent of the mean of re- 
serves should be re-examined in the 
light of present-day realities,” and 
suggested the deduction be reduced 
to an average of 3'4 per cent “and 
the actual rate of interest assumed 
by the company in computing its 
reserves.” The expert also recom- 
mended that the life insurance provi- 
sion of the estate tax section of the 
law be amended to establish just why 
life insurance is taxed. It ought to 
be taxed, he said, as part of the dead 
man’s estate if he has either paid the 
premiums on the policy or at the time 
of his death had incidence of owner- 
ship in the policy. 

If Adviser Paul was critical of the 
life companies, a life president could 
be critical of the income tax. Presi- 
dent M. Albert Linton of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia told 
the sales congress session at New 
York that the new income tax was 
“politics rather than sound econom- 
ics” because it did little to curtail 
incomes under $3,000, which had the 
largest purchasing power just now. A 
general sales tax, President Linton 
observed, would solve the problem of 
excess purchasing power but might 
lead to a demand for higher wages, 
with consequent inflation. 


Other things of note happened at 
the New York sales congress. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward 
in case of deflation, observed Jack 
Spence, of the Bethea Agency in New 
York for the Penn Mutual of Phila- 
delphia. 

All life insurance dollars, Mr. 
Spence said, are pressure dollars that 
can be produced on short notice. Said 
William L. Momsen, of the McMillan 
Agency in New York, of the North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee: “If 
you are a wise agent you will sup- 
plement your regular work with pros- 
pecting in the defense worker field. 

You will open the door for a 
qualified associate on pension and 
trust cases. ... You will explore the 
field of estate analysis and taxation. 

And you will expose yourself 
to business life insurance situations 
because business brains have never 
been so valuable to industry.” Henry 
F. Silvers, of the Travelers of Hart- 
ford, estimated that after the nation 
had completely changed over to a 
war footing there would be about 
eight hundred thousand younger men 
in New York City, all in defense work. 
They would need, he said, short-term 
cash accumulation for emergencies, 
long-term cash accumulation for re- 
tirement, and life insurance protec- 
tion. 

Accident and health 
throughout the country observed Ac- 
cident and Health Week, March 25-28, 
with special sales breakfasts and 
sales drives. It was expected that 
during 1942 the swiftly-expanding 
accident-and-health line would fully 
equal its 1941 achievements, not in 
spite of, but because of, the growing 
uncertainty of the times. During 
1941 accident - and- health premiums 
increased 19 per cent over 1940. 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary of the Health & Accident Un- 


associations 





Conference, 


derwriters bitterly at- 
tacked President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals for broadening the scope of 
the Social Security program to in- 
clude disability insurance. “The pro- 
gram as contemplated by these pro- 
posals,” he said, “constitutes not only 
a dangerous threat to the accident 
and health business but to all insur- 
ance and to the welfare of the na- 
tion. I’m reflecting the opinion of 
a large number of insurance men 
when I say that if such a plan is 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


ERY often in the movies there is a big mo- 

ment when the leading man (who has to leave 
town to escape the sheriff, or to go to war, or to 
Keokuk on business) says to the blonde: “Let’s 
not say good-bye. We’ll just say ‘So long,’” (or 
“Auf Weidersehen,” depending on whether it’s a 
western or a spy drama). 

At that point this department always groaned 
in disgust. What rank sentimentalism, why not 
say goodbye and be done with it, was this depart- 
ment’s reaction. But when the same big moment 
comes in real life it turns out that the movies 
were right, after all. It’s a difficult thing to do— 
saying goodbye. 

ok * a 

OR leaving The Spectator is almost as hard as 

leaving a blonde. Farewell to the long, loud 
and friendly arguments about every phase of ex- 
istence, insurancewise and otherwise. Farewell to 
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Newt Shade (“S-H-A-D-E, plain, ordinary, win- 
dow-Shade’”’) barking on the telephone. Farewell] 
to Frank Ellington the wise, who never said much 
and always said it to the point. 

Farewell to Eleanor Demartine, whose person- 
ality lubricated the office gears. Farewell to dark 
William Street, and Maiden Lane, smelling of cof- 
fee and the sea. Farewell to tolerant Boss Cullen 
and the hat which he so often tried—and failed— 
to toss on the hatrack. Farewell to Frances Don- 
lon, The Spectator’s pleasant telephone voice, 
farewell to Annie Treana’s smiles, and to Miss 
Leone, who seemed to work every night till nine. 
Farewell to enthusiastic, energetic Gene Roesch. 
Farewell to Bob Sheehan, whose columns of 




















¥ the nearly perfect world of the dim and distant future 
the Life Advertisers Association will schedule its an- 
nual convention each year as a joint meeting with the 
annual convention of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and all sessions of both meetings will be open 
to the membership of both organizations. Attendance will 
be, not mandatory, but unanimous, and all concerned will 
do a better job for their policyholders and their companies 
as a result. The same arrangement will prevail for out- 
standing sectional sales congresses and the various Round 
Table groups of the LAA, a situation which would have 
seen the recent New York Sales Congress and the Eastern 
Round Table meeting as an allied group in that city. There 
is invariably a close tieup in everything said and done at 
the meetings of these two associations and it is in the 
public interest that they work closer together. 
+ * * 

NYTHING having to do with the advertising of his 
A product is of interest to the agent and the life ad- 
vertising men can learn more about possible means of im- 
proving their work from agents than from company presi- 
dents, whose conventions they are wont to attend pretty 
generally. There were many features of the New York 
meeting of the ad-men, reported elsewhere in this issue, 
which were right down the agent’s alley. They would have 
sold more business the very next day after listening to the 
talks by Margaret Divver and by Albert E. N. Gray, and 
a discussion of direct mail advertising by Henry Hoke 
would have proved both interesting and informative to all 
alike. Mr. Hoke talked about the new markets created by 
the war emergency, how to reach new prospects immedi- 
ately through direct mail, and of the necessity in times of 
rapid change of keeping a close check on the mailing list, 
or prospect file. With the shifts now under way, he said a 
master list becomes almost entirely obsolete within 4 
period of about three years. 

* * * 
hee insurance men are not so plagued by priorities and 
other war restrictions as other businesses and conse- 
quently not so vitally concerned by questions of produc- 
tion, processes and materials, but when faced by swiftly 
changing conditions even the life insurance salesman will 
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Gaelic wit and human tact will always be insepa- 
rable from The Spectator legend. 


* * * 


ND farewell to Winthrop Hamlin’s gentle lit- 
tle jokes across the city desk; to Harry 
Barnard, always approachable for a “five,” and 
urbane Mr. Tyler, slowly smoking his pipe. 
Farewell to kindly, learned Gerhard Hirschfeld. 
And farewell to Harry Fischer, who was sure 
Brooklyn is the best place in the world. Goodbye 
to the water-cooler, here at last after such long 
tribulations and such loud repairs. Goodbye to 
the view of the harbor, the ships, the tugs, and 
the long gray battle-wagons. The Army for me! 
So long, Spectator! 








y Frank Ellington 

















be wise to keep his direct mail program flexible and geared 
for speed. He urged above all the quality of simplicity, 
backed by unquestioned sincerity in all direct mail effort. 
Make everything said in a mailing piece believable and 
strive for interest instead of attempting to be too institu- 
tional and educational. Don’t become alarmed and antici- 
pate a paper shortage by buying more than is necessary, 
but budget your requirements and buy on a businesslike 
basis. 
* * * 

OO many people in business today have been frightened 
| pod false economy moves, declared Mr. Hoke, and have 
cut down on advertising for no sounder reason than fear 
of what the future may hold. Intelligently directed pub- 
licity, he said, will pay dividends in wartime as in peace- 
time, and probably with added interest because of the 
reduced competition in that field. Show courageous lead- 
ership, he advised, and reap the rewards that are bound 
to come. 

7 * ok 

HE speaker was sharply annoyed by the great volume 

of advertising currently appearing in the national 
magazines and newspapers which capitalizes, in a shoddy 
sort of manner, patriotism and every phase of our war 
effort. Even if were not “shoddy” he still wouldn’t like it, 
and he mentioned a number of horrible examples in this 
direction—not that they were needed by any literate audi- 
ence. And then, right in the middle of a program in which 
most of the speakers took occasion to mention with pardon- 
able pride the really great contribution life insurance 


‘makes to our Nation in its fight for life, he warned the 


life insurance men not to make any claims that selling 
policies is going to help win this war. No one got up and 
asked why the hell not, but that feeling probably was 
fairly generally held by those in the conference hall, for 
if life insurance, with all the millions of dollars it is turn- 
ing in to the Government every month of the year is not 
contributing directly to the winning of the war, I don’t 
know who, aside from General MacArthur and his boys, 
can make a better claim. And then, in Mr. Hoke’s own 
circular which emphasized his objection to waving the flag, 
he concluded with the following: “Direct mail can help 
keep America strong,” etc. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HE conversation turned to the Draft. They’d be dig- 

ging pretty deep this time. The first call had just 
skimmed the surface. This one would have pretty fine 
teeth. Someone recalled that rejections were inordinately 
high in the first group; almost half, it was thought. Of 
these, something like 79 per cent were from the low in- 
come group—the ill-clad, ill-housed, ill-fed third of the 
population. You couldn’t call it a poor man’s war, this 
time. All felt, some rather poignantly, we were paying 
a price for cannon fodder that was far too high. But what 
could be done about it? Wherein lay the answer? One 
man said maybe the key could be found in Genesis 4:9. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” It made us ponder. 


* * * 


MAN said “Why can’t life insurance companies 
launch a program to help prevent a repetition of 
this problem?” 

Instantly, every head turned to him. ‘Why life com- 
panies?” 

“Why not? What American business is a greater so- 
cializing influence than life insurance?” There was some- 
thing to that. He went on. “What do you think moti- 
vates firms like the Metropolitan, Prudential or Equitable 
of New York when they erect these enormous, low-cost 
housing projects? The problems of investment capital 
alone? I don’t think so. To me, it looks as if these com- 
paries are embarking intentionally upon plans of social 
responsibility as well as a way out of investment dead- 
ends.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” agreed another. “After all, 
we insurance men are selling financial security to those 
who can afford it, now. What is illogical about a com- 
pany’s investment plan being shaped to carry the idea 
even further?” Teed 

NE man mused “There’s plenty room for social im- 
O provement out here in the Mid-West. We've been 
mighty slow to acquire a feeling of permanence. For so 
many years there was always the land to the West. Even 
after it was gone, the feeling would not down. The farmer 
seldom painted his barns or houses. What was the use? 
He could never quite get over the feeling that some day 
he’d load up and hit for greener fields. Fences were made 
of anything that came along and looked it. Waterfronts of 
great potential beauty were lined with rickety ware- 
houses and wharves. Ugly, rattletrap buildings rose all 
about. The impulse to preserve—to sink roots—to create 
things of beauty—was foreign to most of us for many 
years. We are paying heavily for it, now.” 





* * * 


T was all too true. But housing alone was not the com- 

plete answer. What about medical attention? The 
entire medical fraternity is divided over the prospect of 
“socialized medicine.” If business men should take the 
initiative before this “calamity” occured, might it not be 
a pleasant alternative?) One man ventured that perhaps 
insurance companies could tie in medical service with 
policy ownership. An enlargement of the Metropolitan’s 
present nursing service. Rates would be loaded, of course, 
to cover this cost. He thought that eventually the plan 
might embrace a chain of co-operatively owned and oper- 
ated hospitals dispensing low-cost medical care. Too am- 
bitious for one company—many might profitably partici- 
pate. Far fetched? Visionary? Who knows? 
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INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 


, 32,145 Firms With Over 
. 17,700,000 Employees 
Have Installed the... 


ce, \ PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 








Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll i ae 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 


: ; : Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 


Plan is sweeping America! Already more than employees number three or ten thousand. 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— 


and the number is swelling hourly. 


But time is short!..More and more billions are 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 
day in an ever-rising flood. 


Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 


VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 





MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 
partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 








eee=—-Special to The Spectator-<-=- 


HE one thing that has been con- 

sidered most unfair to the opera- 
tions of life companies in Canada for 
years we outline in the following 
seven paragraphs. It has been the 
basis of attack by the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada for 
some time, particularly the innuendo 
in No. 7. We suggest that it be read 
first. Our closing paragraphs will 
reveal what it is. Here it is, in 
questionnaire form, just as it is is- 


sued: 


1. What will happen if, through ill- 
ness or unemployment, I am forced 
to miss any payments? Answer: 
You will not lose what you have paid 
and your contract will remain in good 
standing. At any time you may re- 
sume your payments. If you do not 
find it possible to pay up the arrears, 
the amount of annuity you will receive 
at maturity will be adjusted accord- 
ing to payments actually made. 


2. What happens if I die before the 
annuity begins? Answer: All the 
money you have paid in is returned 
to your heirs plus 4 per cent com- 
pound interest. Each payment doubles 
itself in 1744 years. 

3. Can I start the annuity earlier 
than the age I apply for? Answer: 
Yes. The contract may be converted 
into an immediate annuity on the 
anniversary date in any year.... 


4. Can I change the plan later on? 
Answer: Yes; providing the change 
is made at least five years before the 
date fixed for the annuity to begin. 


5. May I increase my payments at 
any time? Answer: Yes, you may 
make deposits, either small or large, 
whenever you wish, in addition to or 
instead of your regular payments. 
Or you may increase regular pay- 
when circumstances permit. 
The more you pay in, the larger will 
be the annuity received. 


ments 


6. Can I withdraw my payments in 
a lump sum? Answer: No, for this 
would defeat your purpose ... You 
may, however, start the annuity 
earlier, if necessary, as explained in 


question 3. 


7. Why are the rates for a Cana- 
dian Government annuity so low? 
\nswer: Because the cost of the 
mnuity includes NO ‘LOADING’ 
“OR PROFIT OR ADMINISTRA- 
TION EXPENSE. YOU, THERE- 


FORE, RECEIVE FULL VALUE 
FOR EVERY DOLLAR PAID. 

That, as the last item points out, is 
the Canadian government’s publicity 
on its annuities. That is the basis of 
competition with tax paying bodies 
such as life insurance companies. 
That is publicity for a government 
department which loses some $5,000,- 
000 yearly. That is a constant head- 
ache to life companies and life insur- 
ance agents. 


Death of 
W. F. Blackford 


Dr. W. F. Blackford, medical direc- 
tor of the Commonwealth Life Insur- 
ance Company, Louisville, Ky., died 
last Thursday after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was the current 
chairman of the medical section of 
the American Life Convention and 
had long been active in its affairs. 
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THRIFT for VICTORY 


War-Time Budget Book Helps NYNL 
Agents Build Profitable Clientele 


ITH Americans awakening to the need of “Thrift for Vic- 

tory,” and with stiffer demands being made on family incomes, 
an up-to-the-minute revised edition of NYNL’s budget book, 
Making the Mostof Your Dollars, containing new recommended 
war-time budgets, is just off the press, all set to do a better-than- 
ever job of building good will for NY NL fieldmen. And, to pave 
the way for its presentation to qualified prospects and policy- 
holders, NYNL agents have available a new and timely direct 
mail letter which offers a copy of the book. 


Making the Most of Your Dollars is just one representative 
piece in a broad series of attractive and useful items designed to 
help the NY NL fieldman lay the foundation for friendly, perma- 
nent relationships with prospects and clients. And, NYNL agents 
know full well that permanent relationships are the kind that pay. 
Their income is based not primarily upon “how much they sell,” 


but upon “how well they serve.” 


It depends directly upon their 


capacity for sound, intelligent, low-pressure selling and sound, 


intelligent service thereafter. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vadional LIFE 
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Union Labor Life 
Gained in 1941 


Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
president of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, New York, has 
made public the company’s statement 
of financial condition as of Dec. 31, 
1941. A comparison of this statement 
with that of last year shows the fol- 
lowing favorable trend: 


Dec. 31, Dee. 31, 
1940 1941 
Total admitted § as- 
anos i weneame $3,634,355 $4,033,017 
Surplus iene ay 658,630 693,688 
Income for year ... 1,371,684 1,490,361 


Payments to policy- 
holders during 
Ps scicdataknn 815,957 856,368 
Insurance in force: 
Individual policies.10,586,420 12,118,872 
Group policies .-64,462,387 70,976,700 
Dt. ¢ineasnewsb ue 75,048,807 83,095,572 
Retirement an- 


nuities ..... 317 units 402% units 


The company states that, as of the 
last day of 1941, its combined capital 
stock, surplus and contingency re- 
serves amounted to $1,542,688, equal 
to 38.3 per cent of its admitted assets. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


OVER $400,000,000 
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Income for the year was sufficient to 
meet all obligations and to permit ad- 
ditional investments in high grade 
securities. Payments to, or for the 
account of, policyholders during the 
year for death and disability claims, 
matured endowments, dividends and 
surrender values amounted to $856,- 
368. 

Organized in 1927, the Union Labor 
Life is owned by national and inter- 
national unions making up the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The com- 
pany has over $83,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force. Company officers 
include Matthew Woll, president; 
Morris Pike, vice-president and actu- 
ary; and Edmund P. Tobin, vice- 
president and agency manager. 

Members of its executive committee 


are Hon. James A. Beha, Martin E. , 


Durkin, Richard J. Gray, Felix H. 
Knight, William D. Mahon, Hon. Jere- 
miah T. Mahoney, James Maloney, 
Joseph P. McCurdy, Elmer E. Milli- 
man, and A. A. Myrup. 


Home Office 


Underwriters 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
will be held October 15-16 at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, it is announced by 
W. E. Jones, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent, Chattanooga, who is president 
of the Institute. 

Three distinguished insurance ex- 
ecutives have already accepted invita- 
tions to address the gathering, these 
being John M. Laird, vice-president 
of the Connecticut General; Dr. H. C. 
McAlister, reinsurance medical direc- 
tor, Lincoln National; and Pearce 
Shepherd, associate actuary of the 
Prudential. 

Don B. Semans, of the Lincoln 
National, was recently elected by the 
executive committee to fill the unex- 
pired term on the committee of J. F. 
Walleck, Knights Life, who resigned 
to enter active military service. 
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T. B. Macaulay 
Dead at $1 


Thomas Bassett Macaulay, who had 
been president of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, Montreal, 
until his retirement about eight years 
ago, died late last week at the age of 
81 and was buried on Monday. He 
had continued as a member of the 
company’s board of directors. 

Mr. Macaulay’s connection with the 
Sun Life of Canada covered a span 
of 65 years and practically paralleled 
the life of the company itself, since it 
was chartered in 1865 and began busi- 
ness in 1871. Six years after that Mr. 
Macaulay joined its staff when he was 
17. He succeeded his late father, 
Robertson Macaulay, as president in 
1915. 

In many ways, T. B. Macaulay’s ca- 
reer was unique. Born in Hamilton, 
Ontario, he was one of the first to 
pass actuarial examinations in Can- 
ada and became actuary of his com- 
pany at the age of twenty. With his 
father, he advanced life insurance 
practices in many ways. These in- 
cluded inauguration of the uncondi- 
tional policy and the extension of 
Canadian life insurance to foreign 
lands. He also aided in the formation 
of many of Canada’s insurance laws. 
Even while attaining his stature as 
an executive, he did not drop his ac- 
tuarial connections. He was a charter 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America and served it two terms as 
president. He was also a Fellow of 
the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain, of the Royal Statistical Soci- 
ety and of the Royal Economic Soci- 
ety. His rise with the Sun Life of 
Canada was as follows: began in 
1877; actuary in 1880; secretary in 
1889; director in 1896; managing di- 
rector in 1906; and president in 1914. 
His retirement came in 1934. 

In addition to life insurance, Mr. 
Macaulay was active in civic, relig- 
ious, philanthropic and agricultural 
fields. Companies in which he held 
directorships during his lifetime in- 
cluded the Montrea! Light, Heat and 
Power Cons., National Trust Co., 
Dominion Glass Co., and Illinois Trac- 
tion Co. He was a governor of both 
the Royal Victoria Hospital and Mc- 
Gill University, and held honorary 
degrees from the latter institution 
and from Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
universities. To Edinburgh he pre- 
sented a building for study of animal 
genetics along with an endowment of 
$100,000 and a gift of $150,000 for 
research work. 

Mr. Macaulay himself contributed 
directly to the development of agri- 


culture through operation of his 
model farm at Hudson Heights, where 
he fostered experimental work looking 
to improvement of Holstein cattle and 
development of early-maturing grains 
adapted to Canadian conditions, in 
particular Indian corns. 

He was much interested in trade 
between Canada and the West Indies, 
which incidentally was the first for- 
eign field entered by the Sun Life, and 
was president of the Canadian-West 
Indian League. He was active in pro- 
moting the Ottawa conference which 
led to the Canada-West Indies trade 


treaty in 1925, and represented the 
Leeward Islands at the parley. 

Mr. Macaulay was leader for some 
30 years of the Men’s Own Brother- 
hood of Calvary United Church. 

His contributions to betterment of 
conditions in Stornoway, Scotland, the 
home of his forbears, included recon- 
struction of the municipal hall after 
it was burned down, donation of $40,- 
000 for a hospital, and work aimed at 
development of the area on a self- 
sufficient basis. He also took an in- 
terest in the reclamation and develop- 
ment of waste lands in the Hebrides 
and the Scottish highlands. 








Stocks 


Real Estate 


Premiums Due 


Capital 
Unassigned Surplus 


Insurance in Force 
$57,672,301.00 


. .. AND We Made some money 





Just A Good Company! 


Financial Statement December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 

CD 6:dcnte nue ds kins sneb54.6000006 Es bRd SOO EE OES Se RRS e dee keeeeteahe $ 552,446.97 
Bonds 

Pauly Gaeasanteed ty U. ©. Gevermeneet. on ccccccvccceccccescvcvcess 326,652.79 

ee Tee 311,321.31 

er ae rr ny rn ey ea 729,355.99 

TSEC eT Tee TPE TOPE TT TORTI TC TIT ETT Tere TT ee 770,191.31 

609,483.57 


Industrial and Miscellaneous............. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...............cccccccceccecceeees 


ccrccccccccccces 227,036.88 


Real Estate Sold Under Contract............ 

8B ES 8 eT Te re Te rT 
Eaeme om Company's Potbedes. ...cccccccccccccecccucccsccccseesesesoess 
Interest Due and Accrued.............-e000- 
CE BOs owe ict sccesene 


OUR DEIN Aaa oc dn ccccsi eis cceceecesseccecovssespenceesse 
LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve on all Outstanding Policies. .............000e cc eeneeeenees $10,650,976.95 
Bee CRS Gb GOR TRIE. 0 6c 0.0 000s 608 6 00:0.8655.6600860 0608 600000004 None 
35,781.32 


Claims for which Proofs are not Complete..... 
Reserve for other Obligations to Policyholders............-0.0eeeeeeenee 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance....... 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1942........... 
Reserve for Real Estate Depreciation......... 
BD GUE EAs cc cece cccscsccessvevces 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders........ 


SE, BED cccccccdwaehntcaewesianed 
Payments to Policyholders and Bene- 


Increase in Insurance in Force...... 
Imerease im AsmetS..... 2... cece cececes 
Increase in Surplus................... 


We Gained IN EXCESS OF $3,700,000 Insurance in Force .. . 
We Paid For IN EXCESS OF $6.000,000 on the lives of Texas Citizens in 


our first full year as a Texas Company .. . 


$32,432,535.50 
sede cececcosenseeceneseens $3,859,527.00 
ee ee re 393,446.44 
33,174.00 


AFTER 
We Allocated $95,000 to Various Depreciation Reserves. 
Our Capital and Surplus INCREASED to IN EXCESS OF $600,000. 
Our Second Year RENEWAL RATE Increased 10 Per Cent. 
Our Net Interest Rate on Invested Assets was 4.23 Per Cent. 


1941 Was A Good Year For 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company 


of Texas 


A Registered Policy Company 
W. T. O°7DONOHUE, President 


301,958.61 
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211,224.05 
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77,575.09 
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" $11,641,538.82 


71,658.81 
77,036.94 
75,000.00 
106,000.00 
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Life Insurance 


In March 


(Continued from Page 27) 


established it will destroy private 
accident and health insurance, even- 
tually lead to the socialization and 
federalization of all insurance, place 
our now splendid system of medical 
and hospital care under bureaucratic 
domination, and would be a powerful 
influence toward establishing that 
which we are waging our present 
war to prevent—a totalitarian form 
of government.” He went on to say 
that the plan would be excessively 
costly and wasteful and that it was 
putting the cart before the horse by 
concentrating on cash benefits rather 
than on reduction of accidents and ill 
health. “Any new funds collected 
from the payrolls of workers should 
be spent solely to defray the cost of 
the war. We are directing every 
effort to winning the war and this 
is no time to experiment with a social- 
istic theory.” He observed that 
the experience of other countries with 
government disability insurance had 
been that it cost twice as much as 
when handled by private institutions. 

President Thomas I. Parkinson of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York had something to say 
about the public relations of life 
companies. Referring to the annual 
increases in the assets of the com- 
panies, he said: “One of the greatest 
mistakes our business ever made was 
to call these annual additions to our 
liabilities ‘reserves.’ They are not 
funds held for possible liabilities; they 
are funds which are absolutely neces- 
sary if we are to meet the increasing 
‘fixed charges’ arising out of our con- 
tracts with our policyholders. ... Our 
policy reserves and likewise the as- 
sets behind them, must increase an- 
nually so long as our policy obliga- 
tions increase from year to year.” 

In December, 1941, discussion of 
the pros and cons of introducing new- 
er mortality tables had been much 
to the fore. In March, 1942, the only 
reference to the subject was in the 
very complete report of Superinten- 
dent Pink, who had wise things to say 
on the subject. It was doubtful 
whether newer tables would substan- 
tially affect the cost of life insurance, 
the Superintendent.felt, although they 
would “to some extent effect greater 
equity as far as withdrawal values 
are concerned. ... We are thoroughly 
in accord with the idea that the Amer- 
ican Experience Table should be elim- 


inated from the law as _ valuation 
standard.” 
Straws in the wind: The Mutual 
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Life of New York announced two 
new policies to meet the need for low- 
cost protection. For the first time in 
its hundred-year history, the company 
was writing substandard risks. . 
The Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford 


increased premium rates on ‘those 
policies with premiums larger than 
Ordinary Life. The maximum in- 


creases applied to retirement income 
plans issued at the higher ages. The 
average increase was about 5 per 
cent. 

Interesting developments of more 
than current interest: 

The War Department announced 
that American soldiers in Bataan and 
everywhere else abroad were able to 
take out national service life insur- 
ance by radio. ... £ At the request of 
Paul V. McNutt, federal security ad- 
ministrator, American life companies 
with Philippine business on _ their 
books were keeping all insurance there 
in force at least until September 1, 
when it was hoped that the situa- 
tion would have clarified. 

Rumor had it that many companies 
were reporting increased volumes 
from agencies whcih had been care- 
fully weeded in recent years....A 
study by the Dictaphone Company of 
sales methods in 32 businesses turned 
up significant results: Only 1 per 
cent of the salesmen studied sold on 
first call, only 1% on second call, 
only 2% on third. Ninety-five per 
cent sold only on the fourth or later 
call. But only thirteen per cent of 
the salesmen studied ever made four 
or more calls... . 

The medical department of the 
Equitable Life of New York stated 
that the average time lost from work 
due to pneumonia had been reduced 
from 45 days in 1935 to 33 days in 
1941. A principal factor in this_ re- 
duction known to be the wide- 
spread use of the new sulfa com- 
pounds. Since pneumonia cases among 
workers average about 200,000 a year, 
working-days saved in 1941 were 
about 2,400,000. 

A survey by the Marine Office of 
America revealed that since Pearl 
Harbor 57 per cent of its agents had 
been doing more reading of insur- 
ance magazines. 

Lt. Eddie M. Morgan, wounded in 
action over Java and commended for 
gallantry, the first casualty 
among former employees of the Home 
Life of New York. Lt. Morgan, as- 
sistant cashier of the Jackson, Miss., 
agency before he volunteered for ser- 
vice, landed a bomber after its pilot 
had been incapacitated, and he him- 
self wounded. 

Longer working hours and the in- 
creasing popularity of military life 
caused a drop in playtime accidents 


was 


was 


’ 


in 1941, according to an analysis of 
about thirty-four thousand personal 
accidents claims paid by the Trave!- 
ers of Hartford. There was a marked 
drop in skating and skiing accidents, 
and in nearly every kind of winter 
and summer sport. Polo accidents 
dropped 50 per cent. Golf mishaps 
fell off. There was a noticeable de- 
cline in accidents which occurred 
while the policyholder was dancing. 

The Michigan Depart- 
ment was putting into effect a new 
code for life agents. New licensees 
must complete the course of instruc- 
tion of their company (a course pre- 
viously accepted by the Department) 
within 120 days after being licensed. 
The code also provides a check-up on 
agents’ production records. 

A Mexico City dispatch to the 
Weekly Underwriter of March 21 
noted that relations between the U. S. 
and Mexico were better than ever 
before and that the time had 
for American companies to consider 
re-opening operations in that coun- 
try. 

Offices connected with the Union 
of German Life Insurance Companies 


Insurance 


come 


ioe 





are said to have made a highly inter- 
esting report for the third quarter 
of 1941, the period when the Russian 
campaign was getting under way. 
Third-quarter 1941 business increased 
85 per cent over 1940, the report 
says. 

Recognizing the silk-stocking short- 
age, the Prudential has lifted its ban 
on bare female knees and bare female 
legs in the home office. 


Necrology 


Henry W. Abbott, former Pitts- 
burgh general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, died suddenly 
at 51. He was connected at the time 
of his death with the Lloyd Patterson 
Agency in New York, Mr. Abbott was 
a national trustee of the United States 
Naval Academy Alumni Association 
and in one way or another helped 
dozens of officers now serving with 
the Navy to start their careers. 

‘Wendell M. Strong, retired 
president and actuary of the Mutual 
Life of New York, died March 30. 
He was particularly known as an au- 
thority on legal aspects of actuarial 
science, 

Ray P. James, actuary of the At- 
lantic Life of Richmond, died March 


vice- 





of 


al 
3] 








28. He was formerly an associate 
actuary of the Virginia Insurance 
Department. At the time of his death 
he was a battalion commander in the 
Virginia Protective Force. 

Frank H. Hardison, from 1908 to 
1919 insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, died at Wellesley, Mass., 
last week at the age of 92. For many 
years no insurance commissioner was 
better known. 

Carroll C. Day, 57, general ageni 
of the Pacific Mutual of Los An- 
geles at Oklahoma City, and presi- 
dent of that company’s association of 
general agents, died March 30 in Los 
Angeles. 

Guy H. McMichael, Jr., 59, secre- 
tary of the Conservative Life of 
South Bend, Ind., died recently. 

M. Harold Casey, general agent at 
San Francisco for the Equitable So- 
ciety of New York, died March 25. 


Associations 


The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held at Davenport, Iowa, on June 
5 through June 6. 

The Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters are holding 
a joint two-day meeting April 17-18 
in Chicago. 

William H. Andrews, Jr., a candi- 
date last year for the secretaryship 
of the National, has announced that 
he is again a candidate. Mr. An- 
drews is being supported by Charles 
J. Zimmerman, former president of 
the Association. 


Companies 

During April the field force of the 
Guardian Life of New York is mak- 
ing a strenuous production campaign, 
an “attack” campaign. The April 
effort will be dedicated to Agency 
Vice-President Frank Weidenborner. 

Rudulph F. Tull, underwriting vice- 
president of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia, celebrated on March 
14 his fortieth anniversary with the 
company. 

The Guardian Life of New York 
has appointed three new managers. 
William L. McLain has been appoint- 
ed to manage the Pittsburgh Agency, 
Thomas S. Muir to the Cincinnati 
Agency, and Charles W. O’Donnell to 
the Washington, D. C., Agency. 

Edward Bruns, a member of the 
central files division of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, marked his 
thirtieth anniversary with the com- 
panies April 1. 

J. N. Lochemes has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of superin- 


tendent, department of new business 


ssue, by the Northwestern Mutual 
fe of Milwaukee. 





Miles M. Dawson, 
Actuary, Dies 

A full career in both insurance and 
literature came to an end recently 
when Miles Menander Dawson, re- 
tired New York consulting actuary 
and insurance lawyer, as well as 
author, died at Orlando, Fla., on 
March 27 at the age of 78. He had 
been in poor health for several years. 

While much of his work was in the 
life insurance field in both the United 
States and Canada, he was active in 
property insurance as well, particu- 
larly in connection with legislative 
investigations. He helped to draft the 
New York Workmen’s Compensation 
law, was adviser to the Federal War 


Risk Insurance Bureau in 1917, in- 
vestigated various state insurance 
funds, studied workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in Europe for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and had 
many other achievements to his 
credit. 

He was also a graduate of the 
New York University Law School, 
was admitted to the bar, and prac- 
ticed as an insurance lawyer. In 
addition, Mr. Dawson was an accom- 
plished linguist; at least two trans- 
lations from Norwegian were among 
his published writings, which in- 
cluded numerous work on insurance, 
actuarial tables and several books on 
ethica] subjects. He was born in 
Viroqua, Wis., and educated at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
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RECORD for 1941* 


OCCIDENTAL WAY” 


BUSINESS IN FORCE: Increased by $109,919,230 to 
$629,258,725* at year’s end...UP 21% over 
1940. UP 301% since 1931! 


PREMIUM INCOME: Increased to $16,599,897" ... 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS: $8,047,898* in 
1941. $74,887,125* since 1906... UP 11.9% 


The more than 670,000* persons insured under Life, Dis- 
ability or Annuity contracts with Occidental Life Insurance 
Company enjoy in the fullest sense the meaning of its institu 


“More Peace of Mind Per Premium Dollar’ 


“Largest in Company History 


V.H. Jenkins, Vice President 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 





NEW LIFE SALES: $129,410,410*, excluding revivals : ; 
and additions . . . UP 74% over 1940 eS ey 
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Now Assistant Actuary 
Of Mutual Life 


Charles F. B. Richardson recently 
was appointed assistant actuary of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. Mr. Richardson, whose 
writings have appeared frequently in 
The Spectator, has been associated 
with the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati for the 





- 


Charles F. B. Richavdeen 


past three years. He was born in 
England in 1907 and was educated in 
Scotland. He received his early actua- 
rial training with the Scottish Life 
Assurance Company in Edinburgh. 

In 1931 Mr. Richardson came to 
Canada where he joined the Confed- 


eration Life Association in Toronto, 
in its actuarial department. From 
1934 to 1937, he served the Confedera- 
tion Life in England, as actuary for 
Great Britain. He resigned from Con- 
federation in 1938 to become associ- 
ated with Union Central Life in its 
home office in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Richardson is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and a 
member of its Examination Commit- 
tee, and is also a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries. He is a 
member of the Costs Committee of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
and from 1935 to 1937 served on the 
Foreign Committee of the British 
Life Offices’ Association, dealing with 
tax and legislative matters affecting 
life insurance in all countries where 
British life companies are licensed. 
Mr. Richardson holds the diploma in 
Actuarial Mathematics of the Univer- 
stiy of Edinburgh. He has made no- 
table contributions to actuarial litera- 
ture both in this country and in 
England, including comprehensive 
studies of surrender values and of 
substandard insurance. 


Froggatt Chooses 


Parker-Allston 


Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., 74 
Trinity Place, New York City, spe- 
cialists in all branches of insurance 
accounting, and consulting actuaries 
and auditors, with branch offices in 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Newark, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and St. Louis, have appointed Parker- 
Allston Associates, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., as advertising counsel. 











Maxwell L. Hoffman, the new managing director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters whose picture appears on our front cover, 
was born in Burbank, Ohio. He entered the business field with the Stirling 
Boiler Company of Barberton, Ohio, following which he was for several 
years cost accountant for the Babcock and Wilcox Company of Bayonne, 
New Jersey. Later he returned to Ohio as vice-president of the Kenmore 
Supply Company of Akron, Ohio. He subsequently moved to Cleveland 
to take a position with the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company where for eight 
years he was assistant treasurer in charge of the cash accounts of that 


company's thirty-two subsidia 


corporations. 


He became identified with the life insurance business in 1927, when he 
was appointed managing director of the Cleveland Life Underwriters, Inc. 
When the executive staff of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
was reorganized in 1929, he was called to New York to take the post of 
assistant managing director and editor of Life Association News. In this 
position he was largely responsible for the National Association's healthy 
growth in membership and financial operation. For the past seven years 
he has been in complete charge of the organization and promotion of the 
N.A.L.U.'s annual conventions. In 1939 he was appointed executive secre- 
tary, and on March 28, 1942, was advanced to the position of managing 


director. 
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Staff Changes 
By N.A.L.U. 


Three changes were made in the ex- 
ecutive staff of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters by the or- 
ganization’s board of trustees at 
its midyear meeting in Memphis 
March 28. 

Maxwell L. Hoffman, formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary, was named manag- 





Wilfrid E. Jones 


ing director and Wilfrid E. Jones, 
formerly editor and director of re- 
search, becomes executive secretary 
and editor. Donald F. Barnes, for- 
merly associate editor, was named as- 
sociate editor and director of re- 
search. 

The new appointments were ap- 
proved by the board of trustees upon 
the recommendations of a special com- 
mittee appointed to study the associa- 
tion’s headquarters organization 
structure following the death of Roger 
B. Hull in January. This committee 
was composed of Mr. Witherspoon, 
chairman; Walter E. Barton of New 
York, association treasurer, vice- 
chairman; Grant Taggart of Cowley, 
Wyo., association vice-president; Her- 


. bert A. Hedges of Kansas City, asso- 


ciation secretary; William H. An- 
drews, Jr., of Greensboro, national 
trustee, and Charles J. Zimmerman of 
Chicago, past president. 


General Agent for 


Standard of America 


The Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, has just 
appointed George W. Klingensmith as 
general agent for Pittsburgh and vi- 
cinity to succeed C. F. Zahniser. 
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First Obligation 
Of Life Company 

Subtly implying that the first obli- 
gation of any life insurance company 
is the protection of the citizens of its 
immediate environs, the Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, N. J., recently 
took measures to guard against the 
hazard of flying glass in event of an 
air raid. Windows and doors were 
reinforced and, lest the public be con- 
fused as to what was going on, Presi- 
dent Ralph Lounsbury had the follow- 
ing notice posted on the main entrance 
to the home office: 

We have not “closed up” nor “gone 
out of business.” We are just trying 
to be a little better prepared in event 
the air raids actually come. 

According to air raid precaution 
engineers, our building will provide 
some quite safe area, except from a 
direct hit, provided we can preclude 
danger from flying glass fragments. 
Hence these wooden reinforcements 
on our doors and windows. 

Incidentally, if you are caught out 
near our building when an alarm 
sounds, if it is during office hours, our 
doors will be found unlocked and you 
will be welcome to share with us such 
safety as this building affords. 

We shall be “open for business” 
long after Hitler and Hirohito have 
ceased to endanger our individual 
lives, and, in view of the current add- 
ed danger, maybe you ought to get 
some additional life insurance. We 
would like to be of service to you. 


Annual Seminar Of 


New York CLU’s 


The annual seminar on Current 
Economic & Social Trends, sponsored 
by the New York Chapter, American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, will be held at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City on May 15, 
according to announcement by W. J. 
Dunsmore, general chairman. There 
will be morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, 

Program details are in charge of 
a committee headed by Alfred J. 
Northwestern Mutual, 
while ticket distribution will be under- 
taken by Benjamin D. Salinger, 
Mutual Benefit; J. Fred Speer, Equi- 
table of New York; and Thomas Stan- 
ion, New England Mutual. The trea- 
surer is Raymond Maechtel, Union 
Central. 

Publicity will be directed by C. L. 
Post, Post & Kurtz, Inc., brokers; 
Edward Allen, John Hancock; and 
Murray Rudberg, Metropolitan; invi- 
tations committee is headed by Harry 
Krueger, Northwestern Mutual, and 
reception committee by Carl M. Spero, 


broker. Serving on the general com- 
mittee are: Miss Sara Lewinson, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; John H. Brady. 
Home Life; Karl F. Kellerman, New 
York Life; Robert U. Redpath, North- 
western Mutual; and George P. Shoe- 
maker, Provident Mutual. 


Leads in N.Y.C. 
For Mutual Life 

Victor D. Hollander, associated 
with the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, in its Kassoff 
Agency, last year led all representa- 
tives of the company in New York 
City in volume of insurance sold. Sid- 
ney L. Levy of Brooklyn, representing 
the Kee Agency, won second place in 
1941 among the 765 underwriters rep- 
resenting the company in the New 
York City area. 

In addition to achieving first rank 
in 1941 among New York City repre- 
sentatives of the company, Mr. Hol- 
lander also won the distinction of 
ranking twenty-fourth among Mutual 
Life’s 4484 underwriters throughout 
the country in amount of paid-for 
business. On the basis of their 1941 
records, both Mr. Hollander and Mr. 
Levy have qualified for membership 
in the National Field Club, an organ- 
ization of top Mutual Life producers 
who have written a minimum of $200.- 
000 of new insurance in the preced- 
ing year. They are now eligible to 
attend the Club’s annual business 
conference at Hot Springs, Virginia. 
next June. 


Agents’ Compensation 
Is Hot Topic 


(Concluded from page 15) 


their renewals should not be adopted 
by any life insurance company which 
has the good of the institution at 
heart. 

The Pension problem has _ been 
given thoughtful and considerable 
study. Companies adopting a pension 
plan will, of course, adopt a plan that 
is within their financial scope and 
that will best suit their requirements. 
More than 35 companies, as you know, 
have adopted a pension plan for their 
field forces in the past two years and 
you will find during the coming year 
that more and more companies will 
adopt retirement systems that will 
be not only in line with public think- 
ing but will be very good news to 
their field forces. Much of this has 
been accomplished through the coop- 
eration of the National Association 
and their keeping the matter very 
much alive, and I'think we can justly 
be proud of the results. 

While your Association has recom- 
mended its approval of an attempt to 
bring the life insurance agent under 
the Old Age Benefit Section of the 
Federal Social Security Act, it is my 
feeling that if this is accomplished, 
we should first understand fully the 
rules and regulations that would be 
applied to those of us in the field, not 
only to avoid being drawn into the 
unemployment provisions of the Act 
but also to clarify the rules that would 
cover the writing of some business 
after age sixty-five. 
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Rising Prices 


F no small importance to 

those who have to get along 
on a fixed income, is the rise in 
the cost of living. Last Febru- 
ary, the latest month (at the 
time this goes to press) for 
which figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are available, 
the cost of living index stood at 
112.6 as compared with 100.8 a 
year ago. But retail food prices 
were 116.8 against 97.9 a year 
ago. And considering that the 
largest part of the average 
family budget goes for food, 
this rise of about 20 per cent 
within a 12-month period is a 
serious matter. Not everybody, 
after all, is in the fortunate posi- 
tion of the industrial worker 
whose income rose _ approxi- 
mately 50 per cent since the 
Spring of 1941. 

It is interesting to note that, 
contrary to public opinion, liv- 
ing costs are rising faster than 
in the last war. Between Au- 
gust, 1939, and September, 1941, 
these costs, to moderate-income 
families, increased by 9.5 per 
cent as compared with but 9.0 
per cent in the corresponding 
period of the First World War. 

Another development which 
merits attention, is the accelera- 
tion in the rise of prices. Note 
that during the first 5 months 
of 1941 the average monthly in- 
crease was 3/10ths of 1 per cent; 
but from June to September, it 
was fully 1 per cent. 

This is even more true of re- 
tail food prices. In the first 5 
months the average monthly rise 
was 1 per cent, while between 
June and September it was 2.1 
per cent per month. And this 


With The Editors 


acceleration continues. From 
January to February, the retail 
price of potatoes went from 47 
to 49.4c (15 lbs.), of sugar from 
63.7 to 68.6c (10 Ibs.), of green 
beans from 13.6 to 18.7. This de- 
velopment should be watched 
closely by insurance men, be- 
cause it is likely to affect a size- 
able portion of their policy- 
holders. 


Opportunity Knocks 


VERY now and then we hear 

somebody in the life insur- 
ance business crying about what 
the war will do to insurance and 
the insurance agent. To listen 
to such croakers you would 
think that the last policy had 
been sold, the last claim paid, 
and that shortly the companies 
will close their doors, the agents 
will fold their tents and the 
word “prospect” will be the 
name of an animal that was. 

Well, we think the other way. 
We are optimists about life in- 
surance and its immediate fu- 
ture. Furthermore, we believe 
there are some good reasons for 
our feeling on that score. Con- 
sider that neat little euphemism 
“priorities.” Ponder it deeply 
and then cast your eyes on its 
horizon implications. After all, 
the insurance agent competes for 
his share of the individual’s in- 
come dollar with the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker. 
Against his persuasiveness are 
the arguments of the silk-stock- 
ing counter, the refrigerator, the 
electrical appliance and a thou- 
sand and one other things that 





the American public has been 
told it cannot live without. 

Now come priorities—with all 
their potentialities—and what 
happens? The electrical appli- 
ance will soon be hard to get, 
new at least. The Nylon stocking 
is on its way out. The manufac- 
ture of refrigerators is sharply 
curtailed. Yea, even razor blades 
are being brought under the pri- 
orities spell. As the weeks go by 
and the war goes on, more and 
more articles will be withdrawn 
from the markets or will see dis- 
tribution sharply restricted. The 
typewriter salesman is just about 
minus his job now. Thousands of 
materials and items will be off 
the shelves. BUT nothing hap- 
pens to the life insurance policy. 
Priorities do not affect its pro- 
duction or sale to any vital ex- 
tent. 

It is our conviction that now, 
as never, is the field day for the 
insurance company and the in- 
surance producer. No longer do 
myriads of factors compete with 
the latter for the prospect’s dol- 
lar. Priorities have either re- 
moved them or will soon do so. 
If the life insurance agent, in the 
face of this, can’t get a bigger 
and bigger share of the citizen's 
income dollar he’s not the man 
we thought he was. A large share 
of his outside competition is be- 
ing eliminated. He can go after 
his prospect secure in the knowl- 
edge that the elements of the sit- 
uation are in his favor. The pol- 
icy he has to market will do 
everything he says it will. He 
can sell a brand new contract 
every time. He can, in short, de- 
liver the goods. Why not be op- 
timistic? 
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